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THE PRESIDENT’S PAGE 


it EBRUARY—convention time. It seems only a few 
short months ago that we convened for our last meeting in 
Pittsburgh. A whole year has passed, filled to overflowing 
with events, every one of which has meant continued progress 
for the International Council for Exceptional Children. 

The Council Handbook, which had been long under way, 
has been printed and is answering a definitely-felt need. The 





JOURNAL has increased its size to forty pages. The member- 
ship as it now stands is over forty-five hundred. There are 81 chapters closely 
affiliated with the organization. The convention programs are manned with 
outstanding names in the field of education. Affiliation plans with the Na- 
tional Education Association are nearing completion. All of these and many 
more too numerous to mention show how four thousand interested people can 
cooperate to achieve all that is best for exceptional children—the handicapped, 
and the gifted. 

Just ahead are some turns in the road—turns’ which if well rounded 
will need the careful consideration of all members of the Council. Our 
organization has arrived at the place where a paid executive secretary should 
be considered. The business of the Council and the planning of the con- 
vention program are heavy loads, too heavy to be borne by the president, 
who in all cases carries a full time bread-and-butter job. Then, too, there is 
the question of tenure of office of the officers and directors. If the presidency 
is to be considered as an honorary position, and if honor is to be accorded to 
many, it may be necessary to limit the number of terms to one. If it is 
efficiency the Council wishes, then a two-year term for the president is the 
answer to the question. Some provision ought to be made for the printing 
of the convention proceedings, results of committee findings, and research 
that the Council might undertake. Then there is the question of the JouRNAL 
being a privately owned enterprise. Should this not be a joint ownership of 
the Council and editor, or of the Council alone? Would a representative 
assembly be a procedure that the Council might like to adopt? These are 
just a few of the issues which shortly will demand the best thinking we can 
give them. 

With this convention, my tenure of office ends. Never have there been two 
years during which I have made so many contacts and worked in such close 
cooperation with so many people who, with no thought for themselves, spend 
time, money, and energy for the cause of special education. To you, who 
foster this comparatively new venture, may I say, have no fear; with such 
as you at the helm, the ship’s journey will be smooth because of the re- 
sponsibility, tolerance, patience, sincerity, and understanding that always 


(Continued on page 209) 
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Growth of Special Education 
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[Tue division for the education of 
handicapped children in the Depart- 
ment of Education of the City of New 
York is charged with the responsibility 
of providing specialized educational 
training, as well as health care, for all 
types of handicapped children of school 
age, that is, children; who, because of 
retarded mental development, physical 
disability, or emotional instability, are 
maladjusted in the traditional school. 

This division is composed of seven 
bureaus, namely, Bureau of Child 
Guidance, Bureau for Children with 
Retarded Mental Development, Bureau 
for Physically Handicapped Children, 
Bureau of Speech Improvement, Bur- 
eau of Industrial and Placement Work 
for Physically Handicapped Children, 
Classes for the Blind and Sight Con- 
servation Classes, and the School for 
the Deaf. 

These bureaus are responsible for the 
examination and appropriate school 
placement of all children referred to 
them by principals, parents, and social 
agencies. 

The education of handicapped chil- 
dren extends to all levels of the school 
system. There are classes for this type 
of children in the elementary school, 
the junior high school, the senior high 
school, and the vocational high school. 
And in addition, there are classes for 
handicapped children in convalescent 
homes, hospitals, and other child car- 
ing institutions, as well as in private 
homes. 

The remarkable growth in the field 
of education for exceptional children 
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during the past two decades is most im- 
pressive. For example, classes for chil- 
dren of retarded mental development 
have doubled; sight conservation classes 
are five times as great in number; 
cardiopathic classes, and classes for 
malnourished children have more than 
doubled; classes for tuber- 
culous, hospitalized, blind, and deaf 


crippled, 


children have increased in accordance 
with the need for those types. Home 
instruction for home bound children 
has more than trebled. 


The professional staff of the psycho- 
educational clinic of the Bureau for 
Children with Retarded Mental De- 
velopment has more than doubled, 
while the staff of the Bureau of Child 
Guidance, which was established in 
1931, has been increased fourfold. 

This 
work for 
been manifold in its benefits. 
brought education to children whose 
mental and physical disability show at 
the outset that they have no place in 
the regular grades. In addition, it has 
brought education to ‘children whose 
mental and physical condition is such 
as to bring them within the regulations 


governing the admission of children 


educational 
children has 


It has 


extension of our 
handicapped 


to the regular grades, but who are mal- 
adjusted in those grades. In the past, 
the fact that these latter children were 
maladjusted in the regular grades, and 
required special education appropriate 
to their peculiar abilities and capacities 
was not recognized. As a result, they 
became retardates, problem cases, and 


(Continued on page 203) 
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In the largest school system in the 
world—a school system composed of 
small cities within the one unit and car- 
ing for more than 600,000 elementary 
school children—the problem of clas- 
sifying and grading children for pur- 
poses of setting up the most effective 
educational program for each _ indi- 
vidual child is complicated 
and, of necessity, varied. 
In a city such as New 
York, to provide for the 
conservation and growth 
of the 6,000 intellectually 
gifted children that com- 
prise the top centile of our 
elementary school popula- 
tion becomes a_ problem 
that challenges the philo- 
sophical as well as the 
pedagogical conception of 
the educational leaders. 

The guiding philosophy of our ele- 
mentary schools emphasizes the full 
development of the individual for life 
in a progressive democratic society. 
This implies that the schools are for 
all the children—the normal, the slow, 
and the fast learners, as well as for the 
mentally, physically, and __ socially 
handicapped children. This philosophy, 
in addition, pays due regard to each 
child’s special ability and talents. In 
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short, the elementary school is to be 
thought of as an institution for service 
to all the children of the elementary 
school chronological age range. 

In harmony with this philosophy, the 
elementary schools of New York City 
have put into practice procedures that 
identified the abilities and needs of chil- 
dren, and have planned 
educational procedures that 
vitalized, socialized, and in- 
dividualized the learning 
situations to make them of 
an absorbing concern to 
children. No one pattern 
of approach was indicated 
or put into effect. For, 
after all, children do differ 
not only because of innate 
abilities and interests but 
essentially because of the 
influence and interaction of 
the environment. More than this, each 
child needs to be considered as a real 
personality, a real human being whose 
problems are just as real and just as 
important as are the problems of any 
adult. Therefore, our elementary 
schools have been concerning them- 
selves with providing satisfying en- 
vironments for children, guiding them 
through experiences in which they can 


learn to be healthy, happy, stable, 


© BENJAMIN B. GREENBERG, Ed. D., is assistant superintendendent of schools, Elementary 
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serviceable, and creative individuals. 
In short, our schools are accepting the 
obligation of making it possible for 
their children to have a maximum of 
socially useful work to do as an integral 
part of their school program and of 
their activities out of school. 

The approach to the procedures for 
meeting the needs of individual chil- 
dren, particularly the exceptional chil- 
dren, must, perforce, be indigenous to 
the neighborhood and to the school. In 
New York City, based on the registers 
of last year, we have organizations of 
schools as follows: 


39 with registers less than 250 


65 with registers 250- 500 
117 with registers 500- 750 
93 with registers 750-1000 


99 with registers 1000-1300 
33 with registers 1300-1500 
59 with registers 1500-1800 
with registers 1800-2000 
30 with registers 2000-2300 


Ww UI 
we) 


~] 


Because differ so 


markedly in socio-economic influences 


neighborhcods 


and in ethnic composition, problems of 
adaptability become all the more sig- 
nificant. 
For the intellectually gifted chil- 
dren—the so-called fast learners, the 
estimated 6,000 elementary school chil- 
dren constituting the top centile of our 


population at- 





elementary school 
tempts are being made to develop a 
pattern of educational approach most 
desirable for the development of the 
future leaders of our community. Ex- 
perimentation, some _ scattered and 
some scientifically controlled, has been 
attempted in this field ever since 1918. 
Of most significance in these experi- 
ments have been the efforts in the fol- 
lowing areas: the identification of these 
exceptional children, the enrichment of 
the program of education, and the 
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study of the continuity of educational 
efforts in their behalf. 

At the present time, there are about 
a dozen schools in New York City 
which have, as a part of their organi- 
zation, classes for intellectually gifted 
children. With two exceptions, these 
schools have only one or two classes 
in each case, comprised of children 
drawn from their own pupil population. 
There is generally an age range of 
about two years in each class, and sev- 
eral grades may be represented in the 
same class. 

In some schools, these classes are 
entirely segregated groups; that is, the 
group remains intact from term to 
term, and the children’s activities are 
carried on entirely with members of 
their own group. Contacts with the 
rest of the school take place in the as- 
sembly period, on the school play- 
ground, or in the gymnasium. 

In other schools, the segregation of 
gifted children is only a partial one. 
The children work in heterogeneous 
groups for part of each day, and are 
withdrawn during other periods in 
which they have opportunities for ex- 
tended study and exploration, either as 
individuals or as members of a group, 
in some area that is of special interest 
or significance to them. 

Then, again, there are a few other 
schools where the needs of each gifted 
child are a matter of deep concern and 
study, but where the principals and 
teachers believe that suitable educa- 
tional opportunity may best be _ pro- 
children within 
They point out 


vided for these 
heterogeneous groups. 
that segregation, while solving some 
problems, gives rise to others, and they 
hold that if the teachers accept an ideal 
whereby they consciously strive to un- 
derstand each pupil’s capacities and to 
plan for activities that will be not only 
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informational but also exploratory and 
creative, then the program in each class 
can be flexible enough to provide for 
both the gifted and the slow child 
within the same group. 

Although the administrative pat- 
terns may differ, all of these schools 
are attempting to furnish some form of 
curriculum enrichment to the intel- 
lectually gifted children. The exact 
nature of the enrichment is most fre- 
quently conditioned by the resources 
available to the schools. Generally, it 
has taken two forms; the inclusion of 
subjects not found in the present 
course of study, such as the teaching 
of a foreign language; and, secondly, 
the development of units of study 
within which the children have _ op- 
ortunities to gain information, to en- 
gage in wide exploratory activities, to 
discover new avenues of self-expres- 
sion, and to have experiences leading 
to aesthetic appreciations and under- 
standings. 

The following descriptions give a 
picture of two such patterns for the 
education of intellectually gifted chil- 
dren: 

Pusiic ScHoo.t 208, Brooktyn. One 
of these schools is Public School 208, 
Brooklyn (Miss Elsa Ebeling, prin- 
cipal), where special classes for gifted 
children have been conducted for a 
period of ten years. 

In this school one group of about 
thirty to thirty-five rapid learners was 
organized in September 1931. At pres- 
ent, there are about ten such groups, 
ranging in age from six-year olds to 
children of thirteen and fourteen years 
of age. The curriculum has undergone 
various changes as the staff has grown 
in experience with the problem. In its 
present form, it consists of three types 
of experience: 1. the course of study 
in skills and in social and natural 
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sciences is covered by means of a series 
of individual contracts for the comple- 
tion of which the children assume the 
major responsibility; 2. an integrated 
unit of work representing a major in- 
terest of the group is developed each 
term—this may or may not be related 
to the group’s work in social science; 
and 3. the children are helped to de- 
velop their powers of creative expres- 
sion in an extensive program in train- 
ing in the arts, such as painting, sculp- 
ture, and dancing. A language is also 
taught as a form of enrichment. 

One of the outstanding features of 
the program at Public School 208 is the 
close cooperation between the school 
and the community. The parents take 
an interest in the program to the ex- 
tent of paying the salaries of many of 
the personnel needed for the enrich- 
ment program. There is very close 
contact between Public School 208 and 
the neighborhood high schools that 
have cooperated in a rather careful 
follow-up study of 208’s graduates. 

Pusitic ScHoot 500 MANHATTAN 
(SPEYER SCHOOL). The other school is 
Public School 500, Manhattan (Miss 
Alice Kasper, assistant to principal in 
charge), where, for the past five years, 
an experimental program concerned 
with the education of the intellectually 
gifted has been carried on under the 
joint sponsorship of the New York City 
Board of Education and Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University. 

In Publie School 500, the curriculum 
is similar to that of Public School 208 
in that the regular course of study for 
the elementary schools has been fol- 
lowed in the skill subjects, and that a 
language has been taught conversation- 
ally as a part of the enrichment. In- 
tegrated units of experience also were 
developed, but these were all in the 

(Continued on page 203) 
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Iv is only within comparatively re- 
cent times that the mentally retarded 
child has become an acute educational 
problem. At the turn of the last cen- 
tury the growth of democratic institu- 
tions gave rise to the educational 
theory that all children are entitled to 
equal oppor- 
tunities. This theory was 
at first interpreted as iden- 
It soon 


educational 


tical opportunity. 
became evident, however, 
that individual differences 
in native endowment make 
it impossible for all chil- 
from the 
Out of 


this realization grew efforts 


dren to profit 


same opportunities. 


educational 
indivi- 
special 


to organize 
programs to meet 
dual needs. A 
phase of this program was the forma- 
tion of classes for the mentally retard- 
ed. 

In 1902, the first effort to meet the 
needs of the mentally retarded child 
in New York City was made. A class 
was formed at Public School 1, Man- 
hattan, for educationally and socially 
Today in this city 
476 in elemen- 
tary schools, 111 in junior high schools, 
and 34 low IQ classes for children who 


maladjusted boys. 





there are 621 classes 


are unable to profit from an academic 
Twelve thousand children 
are enrolled in these classes. They are 
administered by the Bureau for Chil- 
dren with Retarded Mental Develop- 
In addition to the supervision 


curriculum. 


ment. 
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Elizabeth A. 


Rose M. Smith 


exercised by the Bureau, these classes 
are subject to State regulations and to 
the by-laws of the Board of Education. 
The Bureau has a staff consisting of a 
director, assistant directors, medical 
examiners, psychologists, and visiting 
Psychologists regularly ex- 
amine in the schools but 
the Bureau maintains a 
central clinic and branch 
clinics in each borough for 


teachers. 


the examination of such 
children as need more in- 
tensive study than can be 
given in the schools. 
Children that seem re- 
tarded or that present other 
problems of maladjustment 
that are related to mental 
deficiency are referred t 
the Bureau by principals. 
parents, social agencies and others. Be- 
fore the individual examination of each 
child, all pertinent data relating to his 
personal and family history are ob- 
tained. Where the need for physical 
or psychiatric examination is revealed, 
the child is referred to one of the phy- 
sicians of the Bureau or to a neighbor- 
hood clinic. Children that are mal- 
adjusted socially are referred to a visit- 


Walsh! 


For the past eight years the work of the 
Bureau for Children with Retarded Menta! 
Development has been carried on by Miss 
Elizabeth A. Walsh who died in April 1940. 
Miss Jessie Doring served as acting director 
up to her retirement in September. The above 
article was prepared under ‘the direction of 
Mrs. Rose M. Smith, the: present acting 
director. 
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ing teacher of the Bureau. The visit- 
ing teacher makes a study of the fam- 
ily, the child, and his particular prob- 
lems. In cooperation with other mem- 
bers of the staff, the school, the par- 
ents and social agencies, she works out 
a program for him and keeps in touch 
with the case until a satisfactory ad- 
justment is made. 

Children are recommended for place- 
ment in ungraded classes in accord- 
ance with the state regulations as fol- 
lows: 

1. Children with intelligence quo- 
tients between 50 and 75 and mental 
ages between 5 and 10, based on ade- 
quate individual examination, may be 
placed in elementary ungraded classes. 

2. Children of appropriate age with 
intelligence quotients between 50 and 
75 and mental ages between 8 and 12 
nay be placed in junior high school un- 
eraded classes. 

3. Children whose intelligence quo- 
tients fall below 50, that are socially 
adjusted and able to profit by such 
training may be placed in low IQ 
classes. 

Classes for mentally retarded chil- 
dren are as far as possible homogene- 
ous. According to state regulations, 
registers of classes having a four-year 
chronological age range are limited to 
twenty-two pupils; if the age range is 
wider, the maximum register is 18. Be- 
cause of this limitation in size, pro- 
vision for individual guidance and in- 
struction can be made. 

When the child enters the class, the 
teacher receives from the Bureau a 
confidential report stating his mental 
age, intelligence quotient, and present 
educational achievement. Statements 
and recommendations are made by the 
psychologist and the medical examiner 
as to his potential ability, special apti- 
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tudes, special disabilities, physical con- 
dition, and particular needs. This in- 
formation gives the teacher a basis for 
planning the child’s educational pro- 
gram and modifying the curriculum to 
meet his individual needs. Because of 
the limited size of her class, and the 
fact that children usually remain with 
her for several terms, the teacher has 
an opportunity to become thoroughly 
acquainted with each child in her class. 
In order to understand the child bet- 
ter and to plan for his activities outside 
of school, the teacher visits his home 
and the neighborhood agencies. 

The classrooms are equipped with 
movable furniture, work benches, sew- 
ing machines, and other aids to manual 
activity. Emphasis is placed on con- 
crete experiences, group activities, and 
prevocational training. Many retarded 
children habits of 
failure and attitudes of discouragement 


have developed 


in the regular grades. These often re- 
sult in irregular attendance, truancy, 
and other symptoms of maladjustment. 
Placement in classes suited to their 
mental ability usually leads to marked 
improvement in their attitudes both at 
The achievement 
of success and the satisfaction that ac- 


school and at home. 


companies creative experiences develop 
the retarded child’s self-confidence and 
restore self-esteem. He learns cooper- 
ation through group projects and be- 
comes socialized and dependable. A 
recent study of the attendance of men- 
tally retarded children in the New 
York City schools shows twenty-eight 
per cent more absence among mentally 
retarded children in the regular grades 
than among children of corresponding 


. age, sex, and intelligence in ungraded 


classes. 
For many years, all ungraded classes 
were housed in elementary schools. 
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How a 





pupils take part in such activities as 
school _ clubs, 
organization 


general assemblies, 

athletics, and _ general 
meetings. They also participate in phy- 
sical training, art, music, health edu- 
cation, home making, shop, and other 
forms of vocational training. The 
prospect of promotion to junior high 
school provides an incentive to children 
in the ungraded classes of the elemen- 
tary school. In general, only the more 
stable, well-adjusted pupils with in- 
telligence quotients above 60 are con- 
sidered for junior high school classes. 


For some years it was the policy of 


coordinated curriculum functions in one class for children with retarded mental 


development. 


Periodic educational tests by the psy- 
chologists led to promotion of some 
children to the regular grades, but for 
the majority, there was no such ad- 
vancement. Within the last four years, 
ungraded classes have been organized 
in 111 junior high schools. These classes 
form an integral part of the school and 
The 


function on a departmental basis. 
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the Bureau to administer standardized 
educational tests to ungraded class chil- 
dren referred by principals for promo- 
tion to junior high school classes, to 
regular grades, or to vocational high 
schools. On the basis of these examin- 
ations, the pupils were reclassified and 
provision was made for their changing 


needs. Suggestions were made to their 
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teachers for adapting instruction to 
“apacity and individual 
requirements. In the spring of 1940, 


for the first time, an educational sur- 


their mental 


vey was made of every ungraded class. 
The psychologist that administered the 
tests conferred with the class teacher 
on individual children that presented 
special problems. As a result, many 
children were given further psycho- 
logical, medical, and visiting teacher 
service. 

Besides the social adjustment of spe- 
cial children them, the 
visiting teachers of the Bureau were 
instrumental in the placing of approxi- 
mately 1,000 high-grade ungraded class 


referred to 


pupils in seven vocational high schools. 
In these classes, the boys are taught 
auto mechanics, electric wiring, sheet 
metal work, machine shop, and wood- 
work; the girls learn the operation of 
power machines, millinery, dressmak- 
ing, cafeteria work, and novelty mak- 
ing. 


It has been found that many chil- 
dren trained in ungraded classes suc- 
Two studies of the 
industrial adjustment of former pupils 


ceed in industry. 


have been made by the Bureau. The 
latest of these was carried on during 
the depression, which makes the find- 
Work records 


were secured for eighty-eight pupils 


ings more significant. 


that had gone into industry from un- 
graded classes during the previous ten 
years. Of this number fifty per cent 
were gainfully employed at the time 
of the study. Occupations varied from 
unskilled labor such as delivering ice 
and doing errands to such fairly skilled 
work as automobile repairing and ma- 
chine operating. In general, the men- 
tally retarded succeed best in factories 
where they carry on repetitive pro- 


cesses that would be monotonous to 
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persons of higher intelligence but which 
prove satisfying to those less gifted. 


The ungraded class places special 
emphasis upon the development of such 
traits as punctuality, regularity, cour- 
tesy, cooperativeness, and considera- 
tion for others. This is doubtless an 
important factor in the success of many 
former ungraded class pupils in in- 


dustry. 
There is a higher prevalence otf 
physical defects in mentally retarded 


children than in normal ones. This is 
especially true of physical disorders re- 
lated to the central nervous system and 
those of sight and hearing as well as 
This fact indicates the 
great need for adequate medical service 
for these children. If physical defects 
are uncorrected, these handicaps, added 


malnutrition. 


to their mental deficiencies, give them 
little chance in competition with others 
more fortunate. 


Correction of physical defects is de- 
pendent upon close cooperation with 
the parents. Letters to the nearest hos- 
pital clinics are given to the parents. 
Principals and teachers are informed of 
the child’s needs and their help is 
referred for 


solicited. For children 


medical examination the usual pro- 
cedures of history taking and neuro- 
psychiatric examination are followed. 
With the 
teachers of the Bureau, environmental 
factors are investigated. Of prime im- 
portance in efforts to help the child, is 


assistance of the visiting 


the education of the parent to a better 
understanding of the child’s failure in 
school and other difficulties in social 
adjustment. 

Included in the clinical service is the 


‘responsibility for the examination of 


children to determine their fitness to 
profit from public instruction. Chil- 
(Continued on page 207) 
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The Physically Handicapped Division 
of the City of New York 





Our city-wide organization for the 
education and conservation of physical- 
ly handicapped children has _ been 
made possible by sympathetic boards 
of education and superintendents of 
schools that have held office over a 
period of the last forty years. In estab- 
lishing the policy governing 
this system of special edu- 
cation, the important fact 
was kept clearly in mind 
that these children should 
have all the rights and 
privileges of other children 
wherever they might be 
found, whether in classes, 
in schools, in hospitals, or 
in their homes. 

Today we have in oper- 
ation an economical, mod- 
ern, progressive system of 
special classes and home instruction 
through which special education, pro- 
tection, and health care provides for 
12,039 physically handicapped children 

of all types taught by 

687 teachers in 





Adela J. Smith 


Adela J. Smith 


357 elementary and high schools in 
5 boroughs and suburban dis- 
tricts including 

1,712 homebound children 

home instruction through 


receiving 


214 homebound teachers in 
1,712 homes 

New York is a pioneer 
city in providing education- 
al advantages for  phy- 
sically handicapped 
dren through the use of 


chil- 


public funds for public 
school instruction, coordin- 
health 

The 


purposes and aims of this 


ated with special 


care and protection. 
program are considered 
from the viewpoint of the 


ARC 


child, the school, and so- 
ciety. Handicapped  chil- 
dren without adequate facilities con- 
veniently located near their homes 


have found it difficult and often im- 
possible to adapt themselves to the 
school conditions provided for other 


children. Furthermore, as the registers 


® Aveta J. Smitu, M. D., is assistant director of health education in charge of the 


Division of Physically Handicapped Children, Public Schools of the City of New York. 
She received her training at the Sargent Normal School, the New York Medical College, 
and post graduate and summer courses at the Howard Medical College. Her fields of 
interest have been physical education, health education, special education, and medicine. 

Dr. Smith’s professsional affiliations are many, included among which are the New 
York Branch of the National Association of Administrative Women in Education, New 
York City Chapter Number III of the International Council for Exceptional Children, 
American Museum of Natural History, and the American Association of High School 
Teachers of Health Education. 2 

Among the many honors and recognitions that have come to her were several im- 
portant assignments on President Hoover’s White House Conference on Child Health and 
Protection. 
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of regular classes increase, it is found 
advisable as a safety measure to re- 
lieve the greater organization of the 
responsibility and care of physically 
handicapped children by the estab- 
lishment of a special organization of 
classes for their safety, comfort, and 
education. 

In our special classes the courses of 
study are adapted not only to the spe- 
cial types of physically handicapped 
children but also to the individual 
needs of each child. Emphasis is placed 
upon the gaining of health, strength, 
and function—through rest, suitable 
diet, medical and surgical care, and an 
adapted physical activity and special 
health program—to the end that each 
may improve sufficiently to return to 
recular classes or to enter a life’s work 
that is adapted to his abilities, skills, 
and interests. 

Five fundamental 
been considered in planning the special 
education of physically handicapped 
children in New York City: their early 
discovery, prompt physical rehabilita- 
socialization by 


purposes have 


education and 
adjustment, 
of their 


tion, 


suitable school social 


placement, and follow-up 
careers. 

Early discovery of physically handi- 
capped children is a basic factor in 
their educational, economic, and social 
adjustment. Experience has shown 
that crippled children are more readily 
discovered since their visible handicap 
appeals to and is easily recognized by 
everyone, while the children without 
distinct and visible evidence of phy- 
sical handicaps, such, for example, as 
cardiopathic children, tuberculous chil- 
dren, malmitrites, and epileptics, often 
escape notice until they become phy- 
sically unable to compete with normal 
children. Therefore, an efficient, con- 
tinuous, and routine method has been 
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established through the Division of 
Physically Handicapped Children to 
locate these children early before too 
much damage has been done. Through 
this procedure secondary deformities 
and defects, often more difficult to cor- 
rect than the primary condition, are 
prevented. School retardation, with 
resulting maladjustment, caused by ir- 
regular attendance or inability to at- 
tend regular classes, is overcome and 
the children are promptly and happily 
adjusted within their physical abilities. 

Contacts have been made with every 
organization in this city, both municipal 
and philanthropic, that is interested in 
child welfare, and their city-wide facil- 
ities are utilized for the early dis- 
covery of cases. 

Kach child is referred to the Division 
of Physically Handicapped Children, 
and the history and medical records are 
obtained from the family physician, 
Board of Health, or the specialist in the 
clinic or hospital where the child is un- 
der treatment. Medical care is estab- 
lished for untreated cases through the 
respective organizations interested in 
them. 

All school 
based upon the medical reports and 
recommendations of the family physi- 
cian or of the hospital or clinic special- 
Each term 


care and instruction is 


ists in charge of treatment. 
new medical reports and recommenda- 
tions are received from these physicians 
Additional 
records are required if a child is sus- 
illness, 


concerning their patients. 


pended from school due to 


again at the time of readmission, or 
following changes of treatment, and 


after hospitalization. All school ad- 


justments and health care are regulated 


accordingly. 
The extremely helpful and construc- 
tive cooperation of the eminent spe- 


cialists and doctors of New York City 








Two members of a hospital class 


has given to the Board of Education for 


the benefit of thousands of physically 
handicapped children a very valuable 
and outstanding advisory medical 
service. 

Bus transportation under the super- 
vision of an attendant is provided for 
the elementary and high school crippled 
and cardiopathic children in order that 
they may attend school regularly and 
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in safety. 

The teachers of physically handi- 
capped children are the basic factors in 
their special education, training, and 
successful adjustment. In the final 
analysis, the teachers must apply the 
technical regimen with which the chil- 
dren should be surrounded ultimately 
to make them assets to the city instead 
of liabilities. To this end, therefore, 
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the teachers of these children have 
been selected through competitive ex- 
aminations. Each is technically trained 
to supervise, guide, and instruct the 
especial group of children she teaches. 
A degree plus fifteen semester hours 
of especial training in required sub- 
jects is needed before a teacher qual- 
ifies for an Likewise 
teachers of homebound children must 
be technically trained before assign- 
ment, and substitute teachers are re- 
quired to have the same technical train- 
ing and qualifications as the teachers 


examination. 


they replace. 

The first special class for physically 
handicapped children in New York 
City was an open air class organized in 
1904 for tuberculous children at Sea 
Breeze Hospital, as an annex to Public 
School 80, Brooklyn, New York. Short- 
ly thereafter, a second class was pro- 
vided at this hospital. They were 
narked successes, not only from the 
standpoint of the school progress of the 
children, but from that of the phy- 
sicians in charge, who agreed that the 
happiness and interest of the children in 
their school work aided materially in 
their convalescence. 

On April 10, 1910, the first open air 
class in a New York City public school 
building was started in Public School 
21, Manhattan. Today there are 237 
ypen air classes for malnutrites and 
pretuberculous children, and 13 out- 
door classes. 

On February 1, 1906, the first New 
York City class for crippled children 
was established in Public School 104, 
Manhattan. Later in the same year, 
the classes of crippled children under 
the care of the Lehman Foundation 
were annexed to Public School 147, 
Manhattan, with a register of ap- 
proximately 138 crippled children. To- 
day New York City has a total of 97 
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classes for crippled children in the pub- 
lic schools. 

The first class for crippled children 
to be organized in one of our hospitals 
was started in September 1914, in 
Bellevue Hospital as an annex of Pub- 
lic School 14, Manhattan, and on Janu- 
ary 24, 1917, another class was formed 
in City Hospital as an annex of Public 
School 135, Manhattan. At present 
there are fifty-four classes for the edu- 
cation of handicapped children in the 
hospitals of New York City. 

In 1913, the experimental study of 
the special education and training of 
homebound, helpless, crippled children 
was started by the assistant director of 
the Division. The satisfactory and 
practical results of this study led to the 
adoption of a resolution on December 
20, 1918, by the Board of Superintend- 
ents which was approved by the Board 
of Education on December 30, 1918, 
establishing this type of special educa- 
tion as a part of public school instruc- 
tion. The need of home instruction for 
other types of physically handicapped 
children as well as for cripples has in- 
creased the register to 1,712, taught by 
214 teachers. 

During the period of 1916-1917, the 
survey of the need for special educa- 
tion, training, and health care of school 
children with weak and damaged hearts 
was being conducted by the Board of 
Education through the division of 
Physically Handicapped Children. In 
connection with the study, the Board 
on December 12, 1917, approved the 
organization of the first class of cardio- 
pathic children (at the Educational Al- 
liance Building as an annex of Public 


‘School 75, Manhattan) in cooperation 


with the expert service of the heart 
specialists in charge of the Heart Clinic 
for Children in the old Beth Israel Hos- 


(Continued on page 208) 








Some Non-Public School Activities 
in Behalf of the Exceptional 
in New York City and Vicinity 





Wuen asked to prepare this re- 
port for the convention issue of the 
JOURNAL, I was intrigued by the sub- 
ject, and self-confidence born of ignor- 
ance led me to consent to undertake 
the task. Little did I realize that the 
City’s activities in behalf 
of the exceptional are as 
imposing as its sky line. I 
have found these activities 
to be of such proportions 
that the task of preparing 
a serviceable statement 


concerning them is_ too 
large and too complex to 


be accomplished before the 


convention issue of the 
JOURNAL goes to_ press; 
therefore, I can _ present eet 


only a preliminary state- 
ment at this time and promise conven- 
tion guests a more detailed compilation 
in mimeographed form. 

My original assignment included only 
the activities of Teachers College and 
of New York City private schools in 


behalf of exceptional children. But 
the activities of these two agencies ex- 
tend beyond the metropolitan area, 





E. 





Sarah E. Fisk 


vitally relate the work for children 
with work for adults, and include co- 
operation with many agencies which, in 
turn, are closely related to still other 
agencies; therefore, it has been neces- 
sary to broaden the scope of the re- 

port. If I have trespassed 
upon the assignments given 
to others, it has not been 
intentional, but rather be- 
cause the complexity of the 
situation has made duplica- 
tion unavoidable. 

One evidence of the ex- 
tent of the endeavor in be- 
half of the exceptional that 
is being made in and 
around New York City is 
Fisk the list of groups for whom 
found some _ pro- 
vision being made. This list includes 
the various mentally atypical groups 
from the gifted to the institutional 
idiot; the crippled; the deaf and the 
hard of hearing; the blind and the par- 
tially seeing; cardiopathics; epileptics; 
post-encephalitics; speech defectives: 
the glandular imbalanced; low-vitality 


I have 


groups, including the tuberculous and 


@ SaraH E. Fisk, M. A., is instructor in the education of the mentally handicapped. 
Teachers College, Columbia University, and a teacher in the Bureau for Children with 


Retarded Mental Development, New York City. 


She was the teacher of the first class 


for the mentally handicapped in the Columbia Summer Demonstration School, held in 


1915. 


Because of her deep interest in this type of child, Miss Fisk spent a year in industry 
working on jobs suitable for the mentally handicapped, and alsq.a year and a half in the 
office of the old Ungraded Department studying the administrative problems involved. 

She is a member of the American Academy of Political and Social Science, the 
Foreign Policy Association, the American Association on Mental Deficiency, Kappa Delta 
Pi, and the International Council for Exceptional Children. 
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malnourished; birth-injury cases; pre- 
mature birth cases; victims of accidents 
requiring rehabilitation; the socially 
maladjusted, including the nervous, the 
emotionally unstable, the delinquent, 
and the environmentally underprivi- 
leged; and finally, refugees suffering 
from shock or from the effects of racial 
persecution. 

A second evidence of the extent of 
endeavor in this field is the number 
and character of agencies I have found 
to be interested wholly or in part in 
one or more groups of the exceptional. 
These agencies are local, state, and na- 
tional; private and public; Catholic, 
Jewish, Protestant, and non-denomina- 
tional; colored and white; and include 
foundations, institutions, organizations, 
camps, traveling clinics, courts, em- 
ployment agencies, homes, hospitals, 
private schools, parochial schools, set- 
tlement houses, and universities. Be- 
cause the situation is so complex and 
many of the activities very highly spe- 
cialized, I am not qualified to write a 
report sufficiently accurate to be serv- 
iceable; therefore, I am obtaining a 
brief statement from key people in as 
many of these agencies as possible and 
will assemble these statements as my 
final report for the use of those conven- 
tion guests that wish a bird’s-eye-view 
of the whole situation to supplement 
data provided by the respective areas. 

My assignment included only what 
is being done for the exceptional, but 
in working on the report, questions 
have arisen in my mind which I am tak- 
ing the liberty of including in this 
statement in the hope that they may be 
deemed worthy of consideration. I 
present them, personally, as a member 
of the Council. Teachers College and 
the New York City Bureau for Chil- 
dren with Retarded Mental Develop- 
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ment are in no way responsible, nor do 
they necessarily approve of what I say. 
In planning this report, I was afraid 
I might omit groups that are carrying 
on work for the exceptional so I com- 
municated with a number which be- 
cause of their names seemed engaged 
in work that would include the handi- 
capped. Among these, I found groups 
that could be of service to the handi- 
capped but that, evidently, have never 
given them any special thought. _ I, 
also, found groups that are interested 
in the exceptional but had never heard 
of the International Council. Might it 
not be worth while for the Council to 
undertake a publicity program that 
would reach these various groups? 
The preparation of the report has 
given me a new conception of the mag- 
nificent work being done for the ex- 
ceptional; would it be worth while to 
have a coordinating agency to act as 
clearing house for all groups interested 
in any aspect of the work for excep- 
tionals? If so, could a plan be devised 
whereby all these groups could be af- 
filiated with the Council as cooperating 
groups, the Council acting as a co- 
ordinator and clearing house? Such a 
proposal would need to be considered 
in the light of the proposal now before 
the Council relative to amalgamation 
with the National Education Associa- 
tion. As a long-time member of both 
the Association and the Council, I 
would not seek to further the interests 
of either organization at the expense 
of the other. Since many of the organ- 
izations interested in the exceptional 
are not educational, would amalgama- 
tion with the National Education Asso- 
ciation handicap the Council affiliations 
within its own field? If so, which is 
more desirable for the Council, iden- 
tification with the National Education 
Association interests or identification 
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with interests confined to the excep- 
tional? 

Another question that this study has 
raised in my mind in connection with 
the proposal to amalgamate with the 
National Education Association refers 
to our relationship to the international 
field of endeavor for the exceptional. 
Would that relationship be jeopardized 
by amalgamation with a national organ- 
Everyone realizes that poli- 
inter- 


ization? 
tical and economic aspects of 
national affairs vitally touch our lives; 
it is less easy to discern that the social 
aspects are as vitally related to us. 
This study has convinced me that, in 
the future, the international nature of 
the Council will give it its greatest 
responsibility and its greatest oppor- 
tunity. Already, Teachers College, 
birthplace of the Council, is not only 
faced each year with problems brought 
to it by Council members (who come 
from the four corners of the earth) but 
it is actively participating in construc- 
tive programs for the exceptional out- 
side of the United States through the 
work of Dr. Merle Frampton in Europe 
and in South America. 

Furthermore, I found that my report 
would be incomplete if it did not in- 
clude maladjusted refugees. In con- 
nection with that group, my attention 
was called to the fact that there now 
three new 


exist in Europe at least 


civilian groups of exceptionals, the 


raid-shocked, the unnerved refugee, 
and the socially maladjusted victims of 
Any help the Coun- 


cil can give now in meeting the needs 


racial intolerance. 


of these groups will increase the pos- 
sibility of the Council being invited to 
participate in determining far-reaching 
policies relative to the exceptional in 
the construction of a new world order 
after the war. Being practical minded, 
I asked myself the question, “How can 
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the Council help the exceptionals 
Europe when there are, already, s 
many demands pocket- 
books?” As 


question, at least in part, these lines 


upon our 
though to answer my 


came to me: 


There soon will stand 
With-in old Warsaw’s city gate 
A concrete wall— 
Symbol of racial hate; 
A modern ghetto by decree 
Of one who does not see 
Stone walls a prison 
Ne’er should be 
For children of a land. 
A modern ghetto 
Must not be a cursed plot; 
Instead, a garden spot 
Made beautiful by seed, 
The gift of boys and girls 
Of every race and creed. 
The concrete wall 
Must be no symbol now 
Of racial ban; 
Instead, a mural tall 
In which an artist doth portray 
The brotherhood of man. 
With-in the ghetto, then, help to create 
A sanctuary, beautiful 
Till wars shall cease, 
As tribute to the race 
That gave the world its 
“Prince of Peace.” 
As I wrote down the lines, I remem- 
bered the description one of my Colum- 


Germany) 


bia students (a former teacher of segre- 
gated Jewish children in | 


had given me of the effect the segrega- 


tion was having upon those children 


remembered, also, that when Hitler re- 
cently attempted to humiliate the Jews 
in one community by requiring them to 


wear a yellow band on their sleeves. 
the Catholics and Protestants defeated 


(Continued on page 193) 
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New York, gateway to America, 
began to function as a port more than 
three hundred years ago when Henry 
Hudson sailed up through the Nar- 
rows and discovered a harbor that un- 
doubtedly seemed to him a navigator’s 
paradise. 

The city itself has within its outlines 
approximately 7,400,000 people. The 
heart of the city is situated on an 
island 13% miles long with a breadth 
at one point of 24% miles. Spread along 
three sides of this island, which com- 
prises the Borough of Manhattan, are 
four other boroughs: Bronx, to the 
north; Queens and Brooklyn, to the 
east; and Staten Island, the Borough 
of Richmond, to the south; all inter- 
spersed with bays, waterways, spacious 
boulevards on the street level and tun- 
nels below. Surrounding the city itself 
is another broad area with more water- 
ways, more rivers, more bays, more 
tunnels, marvelous interconnecting 
railroads, highways, and great termin- 
als for freight and passengers—this, the 
whole area, comprises the Port of New 
York District, and within it dwells a 
11,000,000 


There are approximately 300 


population of upwards of 
people. 
square miles in the City of New York. 
There are over 3,700 square miles in 
the larger area, known as the New 
York Metropolitan District. 

Within the area dwell perhaps the 
most cosmopolitan people on earth 
more Jews than in Palestine, more peo- 
ple of Italian birth than in Venice, and 


ec. N. Nicuots is executive director 


C. N. Nichols 


While 


the vast majority of the people who 


more Irishmen than in Dublin. 


themselves, or whose parents, came 
from other shores to make up this 
great world metropolis have been edu- 
cated to American speech, ideals, and 
customs, and are true Americans, there 
are still some forty different languages 
and dialects spoken and written in New 
York City and there are newspapers 
published in some twenty-odd different 
languages besides English. 


EDUCATIONAL AND RECREATIONAL 
FACILITIES 


New York combines with its finance 
and its industry excellent facilities for 
education and play. It is the home of 
no less than 37 institutions of higher 
education, 


including 13 general col- 


leges and universities, 8 schools of 
medicine, 2 schools of law (in addition 
with the 


larger universities), 5 technical insti- 


to law schools connected 
tutions, and 4 schools of theology. 
The largest of the universities is New 
York University which, in point of 
number of students, outranks any other 
Last 
year this institution had about 45,000 


university in the United States. 


students in its various schools and ex- 
tension courses. 

Columbia University, the second 
largest in size, had about 35,000 stu- 
dents on its rolls. 

Other institutions of higher educa- 
tion include the College of the City of 
New York, a city-supported university; 


of the New York Convention and Visitors 


Bureau of the Merchants Association of New York. The accompanying article is con- 
densed from material prepared for publication and releasesd by the above agency. 
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Oldest secondary school in the state. Original Erasmus Hall Academy erected in 1787. 


Hunter College, also supported by the 
city; Fordham University; Manhattan 
College; Pratt Institute; the Cornell 
Medical School and a host of technical, 
medical, musical, business, preparatory, 
and private institutions. 

The city has remarkable facilities for 
medical research. In recent years two 
great institutions have been formed, 
known as medical centers, each mark- 
ing the union of a great university with 
a great hospital to provide the best in 
medical research and treatment. The 
city has over 140 hospitals and over 
12,000 practicing physicians and sur- 
geons. 

Appropriation of public funds, com- 
bined with private philanthropy, has 
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made it easy for the youth of either 
sex to obtain an education in New 
York City. Free courses are offered in 
such subjects as architecture, architec- 
tural drawing, building equipment and 
construction, art appreciation, costume 
designing, decorating, industrial and 
commercial art, lettering, printing and 
painting, sculpturing and modeling, 
biology, domestic science, history, and 
more than thirty other subjects cover- 
ing a wide range in the technical and 
cultural fields. 

At the base of the educational facili- 
ties in New York City stands the public 
school system. It includes 

No. 
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Vocational high schools ....... 24 
Elementary including 

junior high schools ........ 657 

School for the Deaf ......... 1 

A. D. A.’ 

Fist MOG IS oxic ciewia'n< v0 255,654 


Vocational high schools 49,172 
Elementary, including 

junior high schools ..... 788,857 
(School for the Deaf 


included in elementary) 


In the classes for the Children with 
Retarded Mental Development, there 
are more than 11,000 pupils in the ele- 
mentary and junior high schools. The 
classes for Physically Handicapped 
Children have an average daily register 
of about 12,000. 

There are many institutions that con- 
tribute to the cultural side in New 
York. There is, for instance, the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art with its 
magnificent exhibits of painting, sculp- 
ture, tapestries, potteries, laces, anti- 
miscellaneous objects. 
Museum of 


quities, and 
There is the American 
Natural History with its unusual col- 
lection and exhibits of mammals, birds, 
minerals, and other objects of scien- 
tific interest. Here the history of man 
may be traced through eons of time. 
There are many other museums of 


importance in their fields, including 
that of the Hispanic Society, the 


Museum of the American Indian, the 
Museum of the City of New York, the 
Museum of French Art, the Museum 
of Modern Art, the Museum of Science 
and Industry, The Hayden Planeiar- 
ium, the Museum of the New York 
Society, and the Whitney 
Museum of American Art, besides 
thousands of private and semi-public 
attractions to the 


Historical 


galleries offering 


visitor. 





Average daily attendance 
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New York’s skyscrapers are among 
the marvels of the world. Tallest of 
them is the Empire State Building at 
Fifth Avenue and 34th Street, which 
is 1,248 feet high. Next comes the 
Chrysler Building at Lexington Ave- 
nue and 42nd Street, which pushes its 
tower 1,046 feet into the air. There 
are as many as 50 skyscrapers in the 
city, all marvels of beauty and distinc- 
tion, one of the older ones being the 
Woolworth Building, 792 feet high. 
New York has 216 buildings ranging 
from 25 to 102 floors. 

Rockefeller Center with its twelve 
buildings planned in the fabulously 
valuable twelve acres from 48th to 51st 
Streets, between Fifth and Sixth Ave- 
nues in Mid-Manhattan, should be on 
the must list of every visitor to New 
York City. The slim beauty of the 70- 
story R. C. A. Building rises as the 
center theme’ of the development; an 





Public School 118, Manhattan skyscraper 
school. Newest and most modern New York 
City school building. 
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CONVENTION AND VISITORS BUREAU OF THE MERCHANTS ASSOCIATION, NEW YORK 


The Hayden Planetarium 


observation roof caps this building. It 
is impossible to describe the many 
points of interest to be seen in the de- 
velopment. Guided tours are avail- 
able, not only for the Rockefeller Cen- 
ter development itself, but through the 
National Broadcasting Company regu- 
lar and television broadcasting studios, 
which are housed in several floors of 
the R. C. A. Building. 

Many of the 
features are to be had free or at nomin- 
al cost, but in the field of professional 
amusement the city has something like 


city’s entertainment 


one hundred theaters which are avail- 
able for the production of first-class 
shows—musical or dramatic. 

In the field of music New York’s 
position is equally important. It is the 
home of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany, which numbers among its mem- 
bers many of the world’s great oper- 
atic singers, and which furnishes each 
season a program that can be equaled 
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Concert 
artists, light 
operas, and dance orchestras add to the 
infinite variety of New York’s musical 


America. 
orchestras, 


nowhere else in 


symphony 


entertainment. 
HOTEL FACILITIES 


New York is well equipped with 
hotels in which to entertain the visitor. 
The variety is such that within reason- 
able limits he who comes to New York 
may spend as much or as little as he 
pleases. Several of the city’s luxur- 
ious hotels have more than 2,000 rooms 
each equipped with every contriv- 
ance that can contribute to the comfort 





of the guest. 

All the refinements of electrical de- 
velopment, such as. public address sys- 
tems, motion pictures, and the radio, 
are commonplace. Every room has a 
telephone. One may obtain meals in 
one’s room all around the clock. 


(Continued on page 193) 
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On the back cover page of the 
JOURNAL OF EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 
for October 1940, there appeared these 
“The International Council re- 
There was 


words: 
turns to its birth place.” 
something intriguing about that state- 
ment. It suggested a whole series of 
questions which an inquiring stranger 
night ask. For example: 

“What is the International Council?” 

“When and how did it originate?” 

“How large and important an organ- 
‘ation is it today?” 

“What advantages accrue to its mem- 
bers?” 

“Why is it 
place?” 

These may be hypothetical questions 
follow are 


returning to its: birth- 


but the answers. which 


genuine and can be experimentally 
authenticated. 

The International Council for Excep- 
tional Children is an organization de- 
voted to the education and welfare of 
all types of exceptional children. These 
include: the mentally retarded whose 
abilities are so limited that it requires 
the skill of a special teacher in order 
to enkindle and to fan into a fluttering 
flame the feeble spark of learning; the 


® Bessie B. SarGEANT, M. A., 


Bessie B. Sargeant 


mentally gifted whose abilities are so 
varied and so extensive that without 
expert guidance many of their poten- 
tialities may remain undeveloped; the 
physically handicapped who must be 
taught how to overcome their dis- 
abilities and how to take their places 
in the work-a-day world; the blind and 
the partially seeing who must be taught 
to use their fingers in place of their 
eyes and to develop their other senses 
in lieu of the sense of sight; the deaf 
and the hard of hearing who must 
learn language and to read lips as they 
might read a printed page; the socially 
maladjusted who must be rehabilitated 
and helped to establish new behavior 
patterns in place of undesirable ones; 


and, finally, those who need to build 


strong and healthy bodies in order that 
they may develop the intellectual and 
social capacities that they possess. 

The membership of this organization 
includes persons working in public and 
private schools, in public and private 
social agencies, in colleges and uni- 
versities, and in laboratories and 
clinics. 

The Council is made up of chapters 


and of individual members. A chapter 


is a psychologist with the Bureau for Children with Re- 


tarded Mental Development, Board of Education, New York City. She at one time taught 
in the rural schools of Ohio, was later a critic teacher of the Lincoln School, Michigan 
State Normal College, Ypsilanti, and just prior to her present position was a psychologist 


at the Pennsylvania Training School, Morganza. 


She received her bachelor of arts de- 


gree in Languages at Heidelberg College, Tiffin, Ohio, her master of arts in psychology 
from Columbia University, and is now studying in supervision and administration at Ford- 


ham University, New York City. 


Miss Sargeant’s numerous professional affiliations include the American Psychological 
Association, American Association for the Advancement of Science, National Education 
Association, Kappa Delta Pi, and New York City Chapter Number I of the International 


Council for Exceptional Children. 
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is a group of ten or more people who 
are interesied in the welfare of excep- 
tional children. Each chapter must be 
duly organized and must hold one all 
day conference or three professional 
meetings each year. 


The aims and obligations of the 
Council are multiple. Among them may 


be mentioned: 


a. The assistance of both individual 
members and chapters in the initiation 
and extension of activities pertaining 
to the education and welfare of excep- 
tional children throughout the United 
States and Canada 


b. The encouragement of research 
as a means of arriving at a better un- 
derstanding of all problems relating to 
exceptional children 


c. The development of high stand- 
ards of practice in all phases of work 
with exceptional children 


d. The coordination of effort on the 
part of public and private schools and 
welfare agencies that contribute to- 
ward the betterment of these children, 


and 


e. The promotion of legislation that 
will contribute toward the welfare of 
exceptional children. 


The International Council originated 
at Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, August 18, 1922. From its incep- 
tion it was international in character, 
for in the inspired group of students 
that worked with the late Elizabeth E. 
Farrell that summer, there were repre- 
sentatives of Canada, Sweden, South 
Africa, India, and several of our own 
states. The organization grew out of 
the conviction of the group that their 
common interest in exceptional chil- 
dren should be given tangible form and 
Miss Farrell, who had 


permanence. 
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been for many years Inspector of Un- 
graded Classes in the New York City 
Schools, was the first president of the 
Council. Miss Jessie Doring who re- 
cently retired from the position of Act- 
ing Director of the Bureau for Chil- 
dren with Retarded Mental Develop- 
ment in New York City was elected 
vice president. Dr. LaVinia Warner, 
who is well known in the Council was 
made secretary and Miss Estelle Mc- 
Cafferty of Kansas City became treas- 
urer. The name, International Council 
for the Education of Exceptional Chil- 
dren was suggested by Miss Jennie L. 
Ball of Aligaarh, India. In 1933 the 
name was shortened in order to 
broaden the scope of the organization 
to include the welfare as well as the 
education of exceptional children. 


The International Council has grown 
from a single unit in 1922 to 81 chap- 
ters in 1940. These chapters span the 
continent from ocean to ocean and in- 
clude 4 in the Province of Ontario and 
1 in Saskatchewan. In the United 
States, Michigan takes the lead with 
14 chapters. New York runs a close 
second with 12 chapters while Ohio 
ranks third with 7 chapters. There are 
also a number of all-state chapters, the 
largest of which is Pennsylvania. 
Among the honorary members may be 
mentioned Professor Heinrich Hansel- 
mann of the University of Zurich, 
Switzerland; Professor Zoltan von 
Toth, Director of the High School for 
Therapeutic Pedagogy, Budapest, Hun- 
gary; Professor Anton Maller of 
Vienna; Professor Wilhelm Wernstedt, 
Karolinska Institute, Stockholm, Swe- 
den; and Marie Grezegorgewska, Di- 
rector of the Institute for Therapeutic 
Pedagogy, Warsaw, Poland. 


In addition to its chapters in the 
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United States and Canada, the Council 
has an affiliate, the International Coun- 
cil for the Education of Exceptional 
Children in Europe which held its first 
international congress in Geneva, 
Switzerland, July 24-26, 1939. At this 


congress, 350 delegates represented 32 
different countries, including the 


United States. It was planned at that 
time to hold the next international con- 
gress in Holland in the summer of 1941. 


Members of the International Coun- 
cil for Exceptional Children have the 
advantage of working with a group of 
people that are primarily interested in 
exceptional children. It may be said 
that all educational organizations are 
interested in the exceptional child. In 
its broader sense this is true but it is 
equally true that any organization that 
would spend upon exceptional children 
thought, time, and effort commensurate 
to their needs would necessarily have 
insufficient time for due consideration 
of the problems of the much larger 
sroup of average and near average chil- 
dren. It consequently would thereby 
become a specialized organization de- 
voted primarily to the interests of ex- 
ceptional children. The fact that in the 
National Education Association there is 
Education 


a department of Special 


shows that  generalinterest is not 
enough. It may also be significant that 
the International Council and this very 
department of the National Education 
Association are seriously considering 


amalgamating. 


Members of the International Coun- 
cil receive the JOURNAL OF EXCEP- 
TIONAL CHILDREN, the official publica- 
tion of the organization. This magazine 
is recognized as an outstanding source 
of information, inspiration, and prac- 
tical help by educators everywhere. It 
has developed from a simple News- 
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letter to its present dimensions and 
form and is, of itself, well worth the 
cost of membership. 


Members of the Council receive any 
other material published by the organ- 
ization during the year as a result of 
its research. 


Finally, members have the distinct 
advantage of attending the annual con- 
vention of the Council. A convention 
of the I. C. E. C. is not just another 
convention. There is an exceptional 
spirit in the atmosphere that makes 
one glad to be there, proud to be an ac- 
tive member of the group, and eager 
to listen to the addresses, to participate 
in the discussions, and to put into 
practice the many good ideas garnered. 

The International Council for Ex- 
ceptional Children is returning to New 
York after many years of absence. New 
York will welcome the “return of the 
native” and will do all in its power to 
make the stay of the delegates pleas- 
ant and profitable. Committees are al- 
ready busy mapping out routes by 
which visitors may make their tours of 
inspection without too great incon- 
venience. Some cities can be described 
as having “magnificent distances.” 
New York has distances but by speed 
in transit these are considerably re- 
duced. The Hotel New Yorker in 
which the convention is to be held is 
centrally located and can be reached 
directly from the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road Station and from three subway 
lines. If you have not visited New 
York before, then by coming you will 
be able to join the chorus: “It’s a nice 
place to go—but I wouldn’t want to live 
there!” 

New York has been rightly called, 
the city of conventions and certainly 


it has much to offer. Come! see! and 
be convinced! 





THE COUNCIL'S FIRST HOMECOMING 


Nineteenth Annual Meeting 
HOTEL NEW YORKER— NEW YORK CITY 
February 20, 21, 22, 1941 


Unifying Resources for Exceptional Children 


nan 

] HE entire convention will be held 
on the 2d, 3d, and 4th floors of the 
Hotel New Yorker. 

The Mezzanine will be used for 
exhibits and the Elevator Lobby for 
registration. 

Following is the nearly completed 
program as it stood when the forms for 
Issue closed on Janu- 


this Souvenir 


ary 1. 
WEDNESDAY 


INFORMAL VISITING OF NEw YorkK City 
PuBLic SCHOOLS 

Boarp oF Directors’ MEETING—3 P. M. 

Boarp oF Directors’ MEETING—8 P. M. 


New York City ScHoOoLs EXHIBIT 


THURSDAY MORNING 


REGISTRATION: Elevator Lobby, 2d 
Floor, Hotel New Yorker. <A 
registration fee of $1.00 is charged 
for this Convention. This regis- 
tration fee must be paid by all 


persons attending meetings. If a per- 
son is a member of the International 
Council for Exceptional Children, he 
will receive a badge marked “Mem- 
ber,” 


meetings and will entitle him to vot- 


which will admit him to all 


ing privileges. If a person is not a 
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member of the International Council 
for Exceptional Children, he will re- 
ceive a badge marked “Guest.” This 
will admit the wearer to meetings 
but will not entitle him to voting 
privileges. 

Registration will be continued Friday 
and Saturday. 


Early registration is urged. 
ScHOOLS OPEN FOR VISITATION 


Notes: Free bus transportation will be 
availiable; for ask the 
Committee on Visitation and Trans- 


information 


portation. Individuals mentioned are 
the respective principals in charge. 

P. S. is an abbreviation for Public 
School. 


TOUR I—MANHATTAN, WEST SIDE 


P. S. 11—314 West 21 St.—Mr. E. 
Weinstein — Sight Conservation, 


Open Air Class 

P. S. 84—430 West 50 St.—Miss M. B. 
Lente—Mentally Retarded Older 
Girls, Mentally Retarded 
Younger, mixed 

P. S. 118—154 West 93 St.—Miss M. 
B. Dillon Orthopaedic, Cardio- 
pathic, Mentally Retarded Junior 
High Girls 

P. S. 165225 West 108 St.—Mr. G. S. 


and 
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Kurke—Sight Conservation, Mental- 
ly Retarded Junior High Boys 

P. S. 37—111 East 87 St—Mrs. L. 
Rashkis—Probationary School 


TOUR II—MANHATTAN, EAST SIDE 


P. S. 31——Monroe and Gouverneur 
Sts—Mrs. L. V. Douglas—Ortho- 
paedic, Cardiopathic, Open Air, 
Tuberculous, Mentally Retarded 
Girls, Mentally Retarded Doubly 
Handicapped 

P. S. 59—228 East 57 St——Miss C. T. 
Nichols—Sight Conservation, Men- 
tally Retarded Girls, Mentally Re- 
tarded Boys 

P. S. 47—School for the Deaf—2d Ave- 
nue and East 23 St.—Miss H. F. Mc- 
Laughlin 

Institute for Crippled and Disabled 

1st Avenue and East 23 St.—Dis- 
abled Children and Adults 

Manhattan High School of Women’s 
Garment Trades—Mrs. M. Q. Cassidy 
—Mentally Retarded Girls 





TOUR III—BRONX 


P. S. 90—Sheridan Avenue and East 
166 St. 
Open Air, Mentally Retarded Young 
Boys, Mentally Retarded Older Boys. 

P. S. 63—Franklin Avenue and East 
168 St.—Mr. H. Flaum—Sight Con- 
servation, Mentally Retarded Young, 
mixed 

P. S. 25—Tinton Avenue and East 149 
St.—Miss E. L. Silverman—Mentally 
Retarded, Low IQ, Mentally Retard- 
ed Young, mixed 

Fordham Hospital—Southern Blvd.— 
Bedside and Class Instruction 





TOUR IV—BROOKLYN 


P. S. 54 
—Mr. S. Bloomgarden—Sight Con- 
servation, Mentally Retarded Older 
Boys 
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Cardiopathic, Orthopaedic, 


Sandford and Willoughby . 


P. S. 49—223 Graham Avenue—Mr. S. 
F. Smith, Jr—Orthopaedic, Cardio- 
pathic, Open Air, Mentally Retarded 
Junior High Boys 

P. S. 47—Pacific and 3d Avenues—Miss 
I. E. Seele—Mentally Retarded, Low 








IQ; Mentally Retarded Young, 
mixed; Mentally Retarded Older, 
mixed 


SUPPLEMENTARY SPECIAL CLASSES FOR 
VISITATION (MANHATTAN) 


Classes for physically handicapped 
children, with hospitals and convales- 
cent homes in Westchester County. A 
list of additional classes will be dis- 
tributed at the convention. 











P. S. 404 (House of Resty—Sprain 
Ridge, Yonkers—Mr. John Burk- 
hardt—Tuberculous 

P. S. 405 (Josephine Home)—Lake 
Mohegan—Miss Ellen White—Mal- 
nutrites, Post-Operatives 

P. S. 405—(Blythedale)—Valhalla— 
Miss Ellen White—Crippled 


P. S. 406 (Irvington House) 
on the Hudson—Mrs. Bessie Roosen 
—Cardiopathic 

P. S. 405 (St. Agnes’ Hospital) New 
York Orthopaedic—White Plains— 
Miss Ellen White—Crippled 


Irvington 








THURSDAY AFTERNOON 
CONFERENCE CLINIC PERIOD 
2:30-5:00 P. m. 
I. TEACHER TRAINING 


Dr. H. B. Bruner, professor of edu- 
Columbia 


cation, Teachers College, 
University, New York City 
II. ADMINISTRATION OF THE EDUCATION 
OF EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 

Dr. T. Ernest Newland, chief, Divi- 
sion of Special Education, Department 
of Public Instruction, Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania 
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III. PHYSICALLY HANDICAPPED 
Mr. Joseph Endres, chief, Bureau for 
Physically Handicapped Children, 
State Department of Education, Al- 
bany, New York 
IV. SOCIALLY MALADJUSTED 


Dr. Paul Schroeder, director, Insti- 
tute for Juvenile Research, Chicago, 
Illinois 


V. GIFTED 


Dr. John Bentley, professor, Educa- 
tion and Psychology, The American 
University, Washington, D. C. 

VI. PUBLIC RELATIONS 


Mr. Bernard Griffith, director, Public 


Relations, Illinois Education Associa- 
tion, Springfield, Illinois 
VII. DIAGNOSTIC AGENCIES 


Dr. Bruce Robinson, Newark Public 
Schools, Newark, New Jersey 


VIII. RETARDED 


Dr. J. E. W. Wallin, director, Special 
Education and Mental Hygiene, De- 
partment of Public Instruction, Wilm- 


MENTALLY 


ington, Delaware 


IX. COUNCIL CHAPTERS 


Mr. Edward Stullken, principal, 
Montefiore Special School, Chicago, 
Illinois 


xX. INSTRUCTION OF HOME-BOUND 
CHILDREN 


Mrs. Janet Slattery, Division of Phy- 
sically Handicapped, New York City 
Public Schools, Brooklyn, New York 

Mrs. Vivian McGuinness, teacher, 
Cardiopathie Children, Rockefeller In- 
stitute, New York City 
XI. ADULT REHABILITATION, EDUCATION, 


AND PLACEMENT 


Miss Elizabeth McCleary, welfare 
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supervisor, Institute for Crippled and 
Disabled, New York City 


THURSDAY EVENING 


First GENERAL SESSION—S8 P. M. 
(OPEN MEETING) 


Presiding—Dr. Harry Baker, director, 
Psychological Clinic, Detroit, Michi- 
gan 

Music: High School Orchestra 

Address of Welcome: Dr. Harold G. 
Campbell, superintendent of schools, 
City of New York 

Keynote Address: “Greater Unity in 
Special Education,” Mr. John Lee, 
associate professor, Special Educa- 
tion, Wayne University, Detroit, 
Michigan 

President’s Prerogative: 
E. Norris, 
Council for Exceptional Children 


Mrs. Dorothy 
president, International 


Announcements 


Boarp oF Directors’ MEETING 
9:30 P. o. 


FRIDAY MORNING 


SECOND GENERAL SESSION 
9: 00-10: 30 a. om. 


Presiding—Miss May Bryne, director, 
Special Education, Minneapolis, Min- 
nesota 

Music: Glee Club, Junior High School 
60 

Address: “Some of the Major Educa- 
tional Needs for Exceptional Chil- 
dren,” Mr. H. Earle Correvont, 
chief, Division of Rehabilitation, 
State Board of Control for Vocational 
Education, Lansing, Michigan 

Address: “The Growth of Exceptional 
Children from the Point of View of 
the Child as a Whole,” Dr. Willard 
Olsen, Laboratory Schools, Univer- 
sity of Michigan, Ann Arbor 


Address: “Employment for the Phy- 
sically Handicapped,’ Mr. George 
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d Lavos, rehabilitation counselor, Rut- 
land Training Center, Rutland, 
Massachusetts 
Discussion Leader: 
Beals, assistant 
schools, Chicago, Illinois 


Major Frank 


superintendent of 


SECTIONAL MEETINGS 
10: 30-12: 00 a. mM. 


I. DEAF 


Chairman—Mr. Wallace J. Finch, prin- 
cipal, Alexander Graham Bell School, 
Cleveland, Ohio 

Address: “Language Development for 
the Deaf in Primary and Lower In- 
termediate Grades,” Miss Mildred A. 
Groht, principal, Academic Depart- 
ment, Lexington School for the Deaf, 
New York City 

Address: “Developing an Auricular 
Program in a School for the Deaf,” 
Dr. Gertrude Van Adestine, prin- 
cipal, Detroit Day School for the 
Deaf, Michigan 

Discussion Leader: Mr. Clarence D. 
O’Connor, superintendent, Lexington 


school for the Deaf, New York City 


II. SIGHT SAVING 


Chairman—Dr. Olive A. Whildin, 
supervisor, Special Education, De- 
partment of Education, Baltimore, 


Maryland 
“A Sight Saving Teacher’s 
Experience in Hawaii,” Miss Eleanor 


Address: 


A. Johnson 
Round Table: “Everyday 
Confronting Sight Saving Teachers” 


Problems 


III. LOWERED VITALITY 
Chairman—Dr. Adela Smith, in charge 
of Physically Handi- 
Public Schools, 


of Division 
capped Children, 
City of New York 
Address: “The Child of Lowered Vi- 
tality and the School,” Dr. I. H. Gold- 
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berger, assistant director, Health 
Education, Public Schools, City of 
New York 

Address: “The Tuberculous Child and 
the School,” Dr. Nils Bolduan, Chil- 
dren’s Medical Service, Bellevue 
Hospital, City of New York 

Address: “The Cardiopathic Child and 
the School,” Dr. Walter F. Bopp, 
chief, Children’s Cardiac Clinic, 
Lenox Hill Hospital, City of New 
York 

Address: “The Child of Lowered 
Vitality and the Teacher,” Mrs. 
Vivian McGuinness, teacher, Cardio- 
pathic Children, Rockefeller Insti- 
tute, City of New York 

Discussion Leader: Miss Margaret J. 
McCooey, associate superintendent in 
charge of Special Education of the 
Handicapped, Board of Education, 
City of New York. 

Dr. I. H. Goldberger 


Summary: 


IV. MENTAL HYGIENE AND VISITING 


TEACHER 
Chairman of Arrangements — Miss 
Marion Hebbard, visiting teacher, 


Bureau for Children with Retarded 
Mental Development, City of New 
York 

Presiding—Dr. Frank J. O’Brien, di- 


rector, Bureau of Child Guidance, 
Board of Education, City of New 
York 

Address: “Personality Patterns in 


Handicapped Children,’ Dr. Harry 
J. Baker, director, Psychological 
Clinic, Detroit, Michigan 

Address: “Neuro-Psychiatric Con- 
tributions to the Problems of the Ex- 
ceptional Child,” Dr. Lauretta 
Bender, assistant professor of psy- 
chiatry, New York University, senior 
psychiatrist in charge of the Chil- 
dren’s Ward, Bellevue Psychiatric 
Hospital, City of New York 
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Address: “Coordinating Social Forces 
To Meet the Needs of Exceptional 
Children,” Miss Nora Alice Way, 
visiting teacher, Board of Education, 
Summit, New Jersey 


V. VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE OF THE 
HANDICAPPED 


Chairman—Mr. Richard Hungerford, 
Detroit Schools, Michigan 
Panel Discussion: Mr. Daniel Ellesin, 
Oakman Orthopedic School, Detroit; 
Miss Kathern F. Gruber, Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota; Miss Marion 
Owen, Hutchins Intermediate School, 
Detroit; Mr. Gordon Parham, Leland 


Special 


Orthopedic School, Detroit; Mr. 
Thomas Weaver, Potter Special 
School, Detroit 
FRIDAY AFTERNOON 
THIRD GENERAL SESSION 
1:15-2:30 P. M. 
Presiding—Dr. Charles Scott Berry, 
Ohio State University, Columbus, 
Ohio 
Music: Junior High School Orchestra 


Address: Dr. Elise Martens, senior 
specialist, Education of Exceptional 
Children, United States Office of 
Education, Washington, D. C. 

“The Problem of Educating 
the Exceptional Child in Small 
Schools and Remote Communities,” 
Dr. C. E. Stothers, inspector, Aux- 
iliary Classes, Department of Educa- 
tion, Toronto, Ontario 

Mr. Edward Stull- 
ken, Montefiore Special 


School, Chicago, Illinois 


Address: 


Discussion Leader: 
principal, 


SECTIONAL MEETINGS 
2:45-4:00 Pp. m. 
VI. SPEECH CORRECTION 
Chairman—Dr. Harold Westlake, as- 
sistant professor of speech, Pennsyl- 
vania State College, State College 
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Address: “The Viennese Clinic for 
Speech and Voice Correction,’ Dr. 
Emil Froeschels, formerly professor 
of speech, University of Vienna, and 
director of the Speech Laboratory 
and Speech Clinic of the University 
and General Hospital of Vienna 


VII. GIFTED 


Chairman—Dr. Samuel Kirk, director, 
Division of Education, State Teachers 
College, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

Address: Dr. Harry J. Baker, director. 
Psychological Clinic, Board of Edu- 
cation, Detroit, Michigan 

Address: Dr. Merle R. Sumption, St. 
Louis Public Schools, Missouri 

Address: Dr. H. B. Bruner, director, 
Department of Handicapped Chil- 
dren, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York City 

Address: Miss Ina Craig Saratorius, 
vice principal, Horace Mann School, 
Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York City 


VIII. MENTALLY RETARDED 


Chairman—Dr. Christine P. Ingram, as- | 
sistant director, Department of Child 
Study and = Special Education, 
Rochester, New York 

Address: “The Social Curriculum and 
the Individual,’ Dr. Gladys Ide, di- 
rector, Special Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania 


Edueation, 


“Teachers Share in Curri- 
culum Development,’ Mrs. Lelah 
Ferneau Gates, teacher (chairman of 
Curriculum for Slow-Learning Chil- 
dren) , Cincinnati, Ohio 

“Trying Out New Curri- 
culum Materials,’ Dr. Mary Hart- 
nett, acting assistant director, Un- 
graded Classes, City of New York 


Address: 


Address: 


Discussion 
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IX. BLIND 


Chairman—Mr. Eber L. Palmer, super- 
intendent, New York State School for 
the Blind, Batavia, New York 

Address: “The Talking Book and 
Braille,” Mr. Berthold Lowenfeld. 
American Foundation for the Blind. 
New York City 

“A Correlated 

Program for Handicapped Children,” 

Mr. Joseph Endres, chief, Physically 

Handicapped Children’s Bureau, 

New York State Department of Edu- 

cation, Albany 


Address: State-wide 


Discussion 
X. EPILEPTIC 


Chairman—Dr. Glenn Doolittle, clinical 
director, Craig Colony, Sonyea, New 
York 

Address: 
Convulsions,” Dr. 
professor of Neurology and Neuro- 


“Nature and Treatment of 
Tracy Putman, 


surgery, Columbia University 

“Educational Training of the 
Epileptic,” Helen critic 
teacher, Extension School of Educa- 
tional Therapy, Geneseo State Nor- 
mal School, Geneseo, New York 

Illustrated talk on “The Education of 
the Epileptic” by a staff member from 
the Institution for Epileptics, Skill- 


Address: 
Braem, 


man, New Jersey 
Discussion 


Business MEEtTINGc—4:15 P. Mm. 


FRIDAY EVENING 
BanQuEtT—7: 00 P. M. 
Presiding—Mrs. Dorothy E. Norris, 
president 
Dinner Music 
Introduction of Speaker: 
G. Campbell, superintendent of 
schools, City of New York 
Mr. Charles H. Lake, super- 


4 


Address: 
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Dr. Harold - 


intendent, Cleveland Public Schools, 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Entertainment 
SATURDAY MORNING 
CHAPTER BREAKFAST—7:30 aA. Mo. 
Chairman—Mr. Edward H. Stullken. 
principal, Montefiore Special School. 
Chicago, Illinois 


FouRTH GENERAL SESSION 
9: 00-10: 30 a. m. 


Presiding—Miss Alice McKay, teacher 


of special class, Bridgeport, Con- 
necticut 
Music: School Orchestra 


Address: “The Challenge of the Handi- 

capped Child in Our Schools of To- 
Miss Helen Barnhart, prin- 
cipal, Walnut Street School, Lansing, 


day,” 


Michigan 
“Camera Studies of Excep- 
tional Children,” Dr. Francis Lord, 
assistant director, Horace H. Rack- 
ham School of Special Education, 
State College, 


Address: 


Michigan Normal 
Ypsilanti 
Dr. Harry Baker, 


director, Psychological Clinic, Board 


Discussion Leader: 
of Education, Detroit, Michigan 


SECTIONAL MEETINGS 
10: 30-12: 00 a. m. 


XI. HARD OF HEARING 
Chairman—Dr. Frank Reiter, principal, 
The Clarke School for the Deaf, 
Northampton, Massachusetts 
Demonstration: “The Education of 
Residual Hearing with a Group Hear- 
Miss Mary E. Numbers, 
head teacher, Middle School, The 
Clarke School for the Deaf, North- 
ampton, Massachusetts 
“Quality in Hearing Aids,” 
Timberlake, 
The American 


ing Aid,” 


Address: 
Miss 


executive secretary, 


Josephine B. 
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Association To Promote the Teaching 
of Speech to the Deaf, and super- 
intendent, The Volta Bureau, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


XII. READING PROBLEMS 


Chairman—Dr. Marion Monroe, spe- 

cialist in remedial instruction and 
Educational Clinic, 
Pittsburgh, 


chairman of 
Board of Education, 
Pennsylvania 

Address: “Mental Hygiene Problems 
in Learning To Read,” Dr. Sara G. 
Geiger, psychiatrist, Milwaukee 
County Mental Hygiene Clinic, Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin 

Address: “Meeting Individual Differ- 
ences in Reading Abilities in the 
Classroom,” Dr. Donald D. Durrell, 
director, Educational Clinic, Boston, 
Massachusetts 

Address: “Preventing Reading Diffi- 
culties in Slow Learners by  Read- 
ing Readiness Programs in Public 

Mrs. Janie Frost Hilder, 

remedial reading specialist, Washing- 

ton Public Schools and George 

Washington University, Washington, 

Dac. 


Discussion 


Schools,” 


XIII. BEHAVIOR PROBLEMS AND 


DELINQUENT CHILDREN 


Chairman—Dr. M. LaVinia Warner, 
superintendent, Blossom Hill School 
for Girls, Cleveland, Ohio 

Address: ‘We Behave As We Must,” 
Miss Florence N. Beaman, Little Red 
School House, Incorporated, New 
York City 

“After Behavior, What?” 

Mr. Roy lL. McLaughlin, super- 

intendent, Connecticut School for 

Boys, Meriden, Connecticut 


Address: 


XIV. CRIPPLED CHILDREN 


Chairman—Miss Rosemarie Dacey, as- 
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sistant principal, Field Elementary 
School, Detroit, Michigan 


Group LUNCHEONS 
12: 30-2:30 Pp. m. 


(If you wish to schedule one, write 
to President Dorothy E. Norris.) 


HONORARY ADVISORY COMMITTEE 


Chairman—Dr. Harold G. Campbell, 
superintendent of schools, City of 
New York 

The Honorable James Marshall, presi- 
dent, Board of Education, City of 
New York 

Miss Margaret J. McCooey, associate 
superintendent of schools, City of 
New York 

Dr. George Payne, dean, New York 
University, City of New York 

Judge Anna M. Kross, city magistrate 

Miss Ella T. Sullivan, president, Wo- 
men’s Civic Organization 

Dr. Frank D. Whalen, chairman, Joint 


Committee of Teachers’ Organiza- 
tions 
Mrs. Jacob Schechter, president, 


United Parents Associations 

Dr. Frank O’Brien, director, Bureau of 
Child Guidance, Board of Educa- 
tion, City of New York 

Mr. George H. Gartland, director of 
music, Schools of the City of New 
York ; 

Reverend William Kelly, superintend- 
ent of parochial schools, Archdiocese 
of New York 

Mr. Angelo Patri, principal, 
School 45, The Bronx 

Reverend David De Sola Pool, Portu- 
gese Synagogue 

Mr. Alexander ‘N. Braun, president, 
Association of Parents of Home- 


Bound Children 


Public 
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LOCAL COMMITTEE CHAIRMEN 


Chairman—Miss Grace E. Lee, teacher, 
St. John’s Hospital 
Assistant Chairman — Miss Ethel 
Dammrick, teacher, Junior High 
School, Mentally Retarded Class 

Publicity: Mr. Joseph Schumacher, 
teacher, Mentally Retarded Boys 

Hospitality: Mrs. Anne Gordon, teach- 
er, Seton Hospital for Tuberculous 
Children 

Exhibits: Mrs. Helen Walsh, teacher, 
Open Air Class 

Visiting Day: Mr. Jacob Redstone, 
teacher, Mentally Retarded Boys 

Local Membership: Miss C. Grace 
Gormley, teacher, Class of Cardio- 
pathic Children 

Hostesses and Ushers: Miss Marjorie 
McGinnis, teacher, Medical Center 

Entertainment: Miss Evelyn Rose, 
teacher, Mentally Retarded Class 

Financial: Miss Rosalie Castognetta, 
teacher of Homebound Children 

Music: Mrs. Fern Wright, teacher, St. 
Luke’s Hospital 


EXHIBITORS 


American Association To Promote the 
Teaching of Speech to the Deaf 

American Social Hygiene Association, 
Incorporated 

American Society for the Hard of 
Hearing 

Children’s Institutions 

Magnus Brush and Craft Materials, In- 
corporated 

National Society for Crippled Children 

National Society for the Prevention of 
Blindness 

National Tuberculosis Association 

Scott, Foresman and Company 

The Handcrafters 
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New York the Magnificent 
(Continued from page 182) 


Each of the better hotels maintains 
not one but several restaurants where 
choice foods of the world’s markets are 
always available—but the opportunity 
for dining in New York does not stop 
at the hotels. Among its more than 
10,000 public eating places are to be 
found restaurants which serve the na- 
tive food and distinctive dishes of no 
less than 37 different nationalities. 

Luxurious night clubs cater to thou- 
sands that seek entertainment with 
their food. In scores of places one may 
dine and dance between courses. 

Summed up, New York caters to 
every human interest—there is jus- 
tification for the statement that no one 
has lived until he has experienced at 
least a few days in this City of Marvels. 


Non-Public School Activities 
(Continued from page 178) 


his plan by also wearing the yellow 
band. Might it be possible that excep- 
tional children, represented by the 
Council sending 
flower seeds, counteract some of the 
baneful effects of Europe’s new ghettos, 
helping to beautify them and, thus, 
make them places of which the chil- 
dren could be proud rather than 
ashamed? Might the Council, by mere- 
ly sending flower seeds, help to create 
beauty that would mean much to all 
types of exceptionals in war-torn coun- 
tries where beauty has been so ruth- 
lessly destroyed? It’s a tiny thought— 
no larger than a seed; I pass it on for 
whatever it may be worth. 


could, by merely 
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Additional Glimpses of Special Education 


in New York City 





The Work of the Visiting Teacher 


Tue visiting teacher in New York 
City is assigned to help the schools in 
the adjustment of individual children 
that show in the classroom or outside 
varying degrees of maladjustment or 
personality disorder. Since her train- 
ing has included both- teaching and so- 
cial case work experience she is spe- 
cially equipped to render this service. 
Types of cases most frequently referred 
to her include failure in school work, 
anti-social behavior, physical mani- 
festations of various kinds, and chil- 
dren believed to be under bad home or 


community influences. 


Located as she is in the school build- 
ing, as a member of the staff, the visit- 
ing teacher is in a position to be in- 
formed about the needs of children 
when they first arise. She can observe 
the child under a variety of conditions, 
can watch progress, and can recom- 
mend remedial measures. Because she 
knows the school and its routine, she 
can suggest a plan of treatment which 
will be not only in harmony with class- 
room requirements, but also designed 


to benefit the individual child. 


Her plan of treatment may include 
a recommendation for a transfer to an- 
other class or school; she may, through 
the child find 


ways of stimulating him to greater in- 


friendly contact with 


terest in his work; she may secure spe- 
cial tutoring, or work out a schedule 
for home study; she may arrange psy- 
chological or psychiatric examinations 
to determine his limitations or to help 
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in his emotional adjustment; she may 
inquire into the physical condition of 
the child and secure treatment for his 
physical defects; she procure 
recreational outlets or opportunities for 
artistic expression for him. Where the 
home situation is a causative factor, she 
may obtain physical or mental health 
care for other members of the family; 


may 


secure economic assistance through 
welfare agencies; or, if the situation 
warrants it, arrange for the child’s 


placement outside the home. Her work 
with parents often results in better 
parent-child and parent-teacher rela- 
tionships. In working with the teacher 
on her problems, the teacher often 
gains an insight into underlying factors 
of maladjustment which she finds use- 
ful in her relationships with other chil- 


dren. 


Many of the child’s needs can be met 
by the visiting teacher in cooperation 
with the school or with other depart- 
ments of the Board of Education. She 
must, however, also look to existing 
social agencies for help. These include 
family welfare agencies, public relief 
agencies, child: welfare 
agencies, settlements, and psychiatric 
clinics, including the Bureau of Child 
Guidance of the Board of Education. 


the courts, 


At the present time there are twenty 
visiting teachers in New York City un- 
der the general supervision of an as- 
Eleven of the 
group are assigned to assistant super- 
intendents, six to the Bureau for Chil- 


sociate superintendent. 
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dren with Retarded Mental Develop- 
ment, two to the Department of Blind 
and Sight Conservation Classes, and 
one divides her time between the De- 
partment of Speech Improvement and 
the Department of Blind and Sight 
Conservation Classes. 


“ach of the eleven visiting teachers 
assigned to assistant superintendents 
work in a specific school district, and 
are usually assigned to from two to five 
schools in that district. Cases are re- 
ferred to her by teachers and prin- 
cipals, and the visiting teacher keeps 
office hours in the schools assigned to 
her during which she interviews teach- 
Visits to 


homes and social agencies are made 


ers, children, and parents. 


when advisable. 


In the Bureau for Children with Re- 
tarded Mental Development, the visit- 
ing teachers are called upon by schools, 
psychologists, medical inspectors within 
the department, parents, and social 
workers to help with the social and 
chil- 


school adjustments of retarded 


dren. The primary function of the 
visiting teacher in this department is 
to help children already in ungraded 
difficult situations 
either in the home, the school, or the 


Mentally retarded chil- 


classes to meet 
community. 
dren often carry a heavy emotional 
burden because of the stigma attached 
to mental retardation, since many par- 
ents cannot understand or accept their 
child’s retardation, and since most 
social organizations within the com- 
munity do not make provision for this 
type of child. The visiting teacher can 
help the child build up a sense of secur- 
ity and accomplishment to compensate 
for his deficiencies along 
lines. She interprets the child’s need 
to the family, thus securing for him 
understanding, and 


their sympathy, 
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academic. 


guidance. She paves the way in the 
community for the retarded child who 
finds it hard to fit into groups of normal 
children unless sympathetic leaders are 
mindful of his limitations and help him 
to adjust in spite of them. The visiting 
teachers in this department have also 
been instrumental in establishing spe- 
cial vocational classes for older chil- 
dren with retarded develop- 
ment in certain of the vocational high 


mental 


schools. 


In the Department of Blind and 
Sight Conservation Classes the visiting 
teachers work on problems of adjust- 
ment that arise within the special 
classes for visually handicapped chil- 
dren and also make the initial place- 
ment of the child in the special class, 
interpreting to the parent the need for 
such placement and when necessary ar- 
ranging routes of transportation and 
guide service. 

In the Bureau of Speech Improve- 
ment the visiting teacher works on 
cases of speech defect caused by emo- 
tional disturbances or by organic con- 
ditions. When operations are advised, 
the parents are consulted, their con- 
sent obtained. and arrangements for 
the operation made. In many of 
those cases caused by emotional dis- 
turbances, the child is referred to a 
child guidance clinic or similar agency 
and the visiting teacher works in close 
cooperation with them. 

Visiting teachers in New York City 
work entirely in the elementary and 
junior high schools and a very small 
part of the total school population is 
covered by any intensive service. The 
expansion of social service in the school 
system has been in recent years greatly 
limited by reductions in the school 
budget. However, there is a growing 
interest among educators throughout 
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the country in the needs of individual 
children and there is no question but 
that the type of service the visiting 
teacher is equipped to give will even- 


tually be provided for every school. 
Submitted by a Committee 
of Visiting Teachers, 
New York City 


The Blind and the Partially Seeing 


S cHOOL children with seriously 
defective eyesight or with no eyesight 
cannot adjust to the measures set up 
for the education of children with nor- 
mal vision. The partially seeing may 
get along rather well in the lower 
grades where unusually large print is 
used and where all the senses are more 
generally engaged in the learning pro- 
cesses. As they enter the advanced 
grades the inability to see the writing 
on blackboards and the print of the 
textbooks, coupled with the increased 
study load, not only spells failure in 
their school work, but very likely ag- 
gravates the eye condition and causes 
emotional instability. 

In the special classes in sight con- 
servation, educational forms are de- 
vised to alleviate eye strain and much 
work is given in oral instruction and 
by means of the sense of touch. In the 
braille classes finger reading and ma- 
chine writing are employed. Type- 
writing is featured in both types of 
classes. 

In addition to suitable methods of in- 
struction, the sight conservation classes 
stress the value of clinical care for the 
children. Hygiene of the eye and re- 
examination of the eyes at prescribed 
times are carefully watched. The school 
that has a sight conservation class in its 
organization always attains a higher 
level of visual efficiency. 

At present in the New York City 
schools there are approximately 2,000 
visually handicapped children under in- 
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struction in special classes; 102 sight 
conservation classes and 6 braille 
classes in the elementary and junior 
high schools; 3 braille classes in high 
schools, and 2 experimental sight con- 
servation classes in high school. The 
standard of admission to a sight con- 
servation class, as established by the 
Department of Health, is 20/50 vision 
in the better eye after refraction, or 
the oculist’s recommendation m spe- 
cial cases of myopia and other dis- 
orders. Children with insufficient 
vision to function in a sight conserva- 
tion class are candidates for braille 
The visual acuity in braille 
classes ranges from approximately 
20/200 down to complete absence of 
sight. 


classes. 


The classes for the visually handi- 
capped children are conducted by spe- 
cially trained teachers and _ are 
equipped with furniture and materials 
designed for the development and com- 
fort of the children. The primary duty 
of the sight conservation teacher is to 
instruct the children in eye hygiene 
and the proper use of their eyes and to 
see that regular visits are made to the 
oculist or eye clinic. Another im- 
portant duty of the special teacher is to 
establish a rapport that will lead to ob- 
taining the confidence of the child. 
Contacts with the parents and home 
visits enable the teacher better to un- 
derstand the needs of each individual. 
The teacher makes provisions for as 
many normal contacts as possible for 
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A sight conservation class engaged on a rubber project in a Brooklyn public school. 


the visually handicapped child in order 
to give him numerous opportunities to 
compete with normally seeing children 
and also to aid him in acquiring normal 
standards of behavior. With a knowl- 
edge of the child’s family background, 
former school record, oculist’s report 
on the child’s vision and the child’s 
confidence, the special teacher is in an 
excellent position to proceed with aca- 
demic training according to the needs 
and capabilities of each member of the 
class. Great care is taken in selecting 
and preparing material to provide for 
the mental and physical development 


child. 


presented 


and school progress of each 


All material must be 
by various technics and methods that 
require a minimum use of eyesight. The 
special teacher encourages the children 
expressing 


in exercising initiative, 
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creativeness, and working independ- 
ently in an effort to minimize the handi- 
cap and raise these children to a normal 
level of efficiency. 

Provisions are made for social de- 
velopment by having the sight conser- 
vation children participate in some of 
the work of the regular grades and in 
general school activities. Clubs, or- 
chestras, guard and monitor service, 
and assembly programs are some of the 
media that afford opportunity for par- 
ticipation and cooperation. 

The children in these classes progress 
as rapidly and are as well informed as 
the normally seeing children and many 
of them continue their education by at- 
tending high school and college. Rec- 
ords for the June 1940 graduates show 
that 118. children were graduated, the 
high school distribution being as fol- 


lows: 
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registered in Vocational High 
Schools 

59 registered in Academic High 
Schools 


7 registered in Textile High School 
(Sight Conservation Class) 


4 registered in Junior High School 
Sight Conservation Classes 

2 received working papers 

1 no report 

Children remain in the sight con- 


servation class until an oculist recom- 
mends sufficient improvement in the 
conditions of the eyes to warrant a 
transfer. Some children are placed in 
the special class for short periods to re- 
lieve eye tension after an illness or un- 
til such time as refractive errors are 
corrected. The following figures show 
the turnover in the sight conservation 
classes during the period from Septem- 
ber 1939 to June 1940: 


Admission ree reer eR CL ee ee ee ee 462 

PSCHATOeS 62565 ke kb ale sa Wate Hep 248 

RerIBtOS «sos ksccke twa ee SESE RRS 168 

REASONS FOR DISCHARGES 

Improved vision ............. 121 
Sent to Ungraded Classes ..... 40 
MGVEd TOMI ICILY: seiesaisca signee 25 
Employment Certificates ..... 14 
Miscellaneous ............. 48 


In the special classes children are 


given the opportunity to compete with 


P usuic School 47, Manhattan, 
the largest day school for the deaf and 
hard of hearing in the United States, is 
located at 225 East 23 Street, New 
York City. It is conducted by the 


Board of Education of the City of New 
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The Deaf and the Hard of Hearing 











normally seeing children in play and 
work with a minimum amount of eyé 
work. They are, by their contacts with 
seeing people, provided with standards 
of behavior and achievement, and 
through their opportunities for cooper- 
ation and participation in school ac- 
tivities, rapidly along 


they develop 


normal lines. 


In order for visually handicapped 
pupils to derive the benefits of associa- 
tion with normally seeing children, the 
sight conservation classes and classes 
for the blind are set up one or two to a 
school in the various public schools 


throughout the city. 


S1cHt Con- BRAILLE 


SERVATION 
Elementary Schools 84 6 
Junior High Schools 18 0 
Senior High Schools 2 3 





The per capita cost of the education 
of a child in a sight conservation class 
is slightly over $200 a year, while that 
of a blind child is approximately $500. 
Each year a departmental budget is 
prepared on the basis of which the city 
grants funds for carrying on the work. 
Since educational provision for handi- 
capped children is mandatory, the state 
allows $1,000 towards the salary of a 
teacher of ten handicapped children. 

Frances E. Moscrip 
Inspector 





York and is under the supervision of 
Miss Anna A. Short, assistant super- 
intendent, and Miss Margaret J. Mc- 
Cooey, associate superintendent. Miss 
Harriet F. McLaughlin is the principal. 

There are almost five hundred pupils 
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Nature session in Public School 47, School for the P-af. 


on the register of the school which has 
a staff of sixty-three. The building is 
large, modern, and well equipped with 
light classrooms, an auditorium, a 
medical unit, shops for vocational work, 
a model apartment for domestic science 
and a large cafeteria where hot lunches 
are served at nominal cost. 

The location of the school makes it 
pupils living in all 
Nine 
transport the pupils living in Queens, 
Brooklyn, Bronx, and Manhattan. Car- 
fare is given to children whose parents 
As a result, 


accessible to 


boroughs. large school buses 


cannot afford to supply it. 
these handicapped children may live at 
home and yet enjoy the benefits of an 
education adapted to meet their needs 
and to equip them to live more success- 
fully and happily in a hearing world. 
Superintendents, principals, 
visors, teachers, school nurses, social 


super- 


workers, and many others, within and 
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outside of the educational system, refer 
pupils to the school. State legislation 
has decreed that each pupil in the state 
is to be given an audiometer test once 
This far-sighted legislation has 
audiometer 


a year. 
resulted in widespread 
tests which have brought about the 
prompt discovery of hearing loss and 
the transfer of children with an ap- 
preciable loss to Public School 47. 
This prevents the unfortunate retarda- 
tion and consequent maladjustment 
that delay in the discovery of deafness 
has caused in the past. This is also 
true of the regular Health Day exam- 


inations conducted in the city schools. 


Pupils referred to the school for 
examination are given an additional 
audiometer test by the nurse and a 
medical test by the school aurist. The 
case history is recorded with the audio- 
gram. These findings, as well as the 
school record, are carefully considered 
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by the supervisors and the aurist to de- 
termine whether the pupil should be 
transferred to the school. In general, 
a hearing loss of about one-half or more 
is the basis of admission to the school. 
However, if retardation or maladjust- 
ment accompanies a smaller hearing 
loss and a transfer to the school seems 
advisable, it is made. Occasionally, 
temporary attendance at the school 


helps to rehabilitate a pupil. 


While full provision is made for edu- 
cation that will help to compensate for 
the handicap of hearing loss, the School 
for the Deaf aims to meet the educa- 
tional needs of the whole child to the 
end that he may be rising continuously 
to higher levels of rounded growth, 
both as an individual and as a member 
of the community. The curriculum in- 
cludes special education for the deaf, 
auricular training, speech, speech read- 
ing, specific language education, the 
full curriculum of the regular 8B 
schools, and vocational instruction. 


The special work for the more pro- 
foundly deaf covers language, both in 
speech and speech reading, for chil- 
dren who, on entering the school, have 
neither heard nor spoken a word. A 
very carefully graded course of study 
has been planned to give these pupils 
the mother tongue that hearing chil- 
more or less uncon- 


dren acquire 


sciously. 


The regular course of study is grad- 
ually introduced as improved speech, 
speech reading, and language power 
form the basic medium for this instruc- 
tion. The special work for the deaf, 
however, is continued. 


In the vocational department, the 
following are taught: printing, wood- 
work, industrial design, hand-lettering 
poster-making, sewing and _ simple 
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dressmaking, homemaking, and _ art 


metal work. 


Pupils are placed in classes accord- 
ing to their individual needs. There are 
slow, normal, and rapid advancement 
classes of from eight to fourteen pupils. 
Where the grade numbers permit, there 
are classes for the hard of hearing. 


Special effort is made to give indi- 
vidualized remedial instruction. This 
is needed particularly by pupils that 
have struggled unsuccessfully in the 
regular schools prior to their transfer 
to the School for the Deaf. They re- 
ceive special instruction in lip reading, 
either individually or in small groups, 
several periods a day. The problem is 
to keep these pupils, as nearly as pos- 
sible, on the proper age-grade level 
while they are learning the greatly 
needed lip reading and, in some cases, 
correct language. They continue in 
their regular classes and receive the 
special instruction at stated periods. 
Two experienced teachers are assigned 
to this remedial work. 


By amplification of sound, group 
hearing aids have proved of practical 
value in reaching the residual hearing 
of many deaf people. Seventeen class- 
rooms in Public School 47 have al- 
ready been wired for such instruments. 
Regulated by individual control, they 
may be used simultaneously in a class 
of pupils with varying degrees of hear- 
ing loss. Through training, by means 
of the multiple hearing aid, the resid- 
ual hearing is made to function more 
truly. The quality of tone is made more 
pleasing, the speech more intelligible, 
and speech rhythm more nearly nor- 
mal. Naturally, this varies according 
to the amount. of residual hearing a 
pupil has. 


The executive committee of the Par- 
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ents’ Association is remarkable in its 
ever ready cooperation in connection 
with any individual or school need. 
Food, clothing, dental care, and medi- 
cines are provided for the needy. 
Visitors from all parts of the world 
are greatly impressed with the natural, 
happy relationship existing between the 
pupils and teachers. Small classes af- 
ford opportunity for much freedom and 
self-expression. The very handicap 
brings out the finest professional re- 
sponse of the teachers. The atmos- 
phere of the school is similar to that of 
a good private school. The family 


The Speech Handicapped 


ry. 
| HE Department of Speech Im- 
provement was founded in New York 
City in 1916. At the present time 
there are 40 special teachers of speech 
improvement servicing 291 of the 690 
elementary and junior high schools. In 
addition there are in the senior high 
schools teachers of speech who care for 
the clinical needs of the speech handi- 
capped. The types of cases that we 
treat are as follows: 
Stammering 
Lalling 
Lisping 
Lingual Protrusion 
Lateral Emission 
Nasal Emission 
Acute Defective Phonation 
Acute Foreign Accent 
Voice Defects 
Nasality 
Denasalization 
Aphonia, or Hoarse Voice 
Monotone 
Organic Defects 
Cleft Palate 
Cleft Lip 
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spirit, rather than that of the traditional 
school, prevails. Thus, in a natural 
setting, correct social living develops 
and unfavorable character tendencies 
are lessened. 

Upon completion of Grade 8B, the 
graduates of Public School 47, fortified 
by their specialized and intensive train- 
ing, enter the senior academic high 
schools, the vocational high schools, or 
the trades, where their achievement is 
usually most gratifying. 

Harriet F. McLAvuGHLiIn 
Principal 


Marked Mal-occlusion 
Polypoidal or other growths 
Hypertrophied Tonsils 
Deviate Septum 
Chorea 
Impaired Hearing 

Mutism 

Spasticity 

Paralysis 

Delayed Speech 


Of the 27,153 cases treated by the 
teachers of speech improvement as of 
June 1940, 10,134 were lispers, and 
4,398 were stammerers. These are the 
most numerous of our speech cases. 

We are fortunate in having, in ad- 
dition to our 40 speech correctionists, 
the part-time service of a_ visiting 
teacher. This social worker is em- 
ployed as liaison officer between the 
school and the home, and between the 
Speech Department and social agen- 
cies. In the past year she has serviced 
95 cases. 

The great need for expansion of per- 
sonnel is evident but it is comforting 
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to know that of the 27,153 cases we 
have treated, 7,651 have been dis- 
charged as corrected, and 15,068 have 
improved. Only 1,657 have shown no 


improvement and of these the vast 


majority is to be found among those 
having an irremedial physical disorder 
as the basis of the speech defect. 
LETITIA RAUBICHECK 
Director of Speech Improvement 


The School of Education, New York University 


Tue programs for training in spe- 
cial education at the School of Educa- 
tion at New York University, may be 
grouped in three fields—those prepar- 
ing for work with the physically atypi- 
cal, those preparing for work with the 
mentally atypical, and those preparing 
for work with the emotionally atypical. 
The offices of the directors of all these 
programs are in the School of Educa- 
tion Building, 35 West Fourth Street, 
at the southeast corner of Washington 
Square. 


PREPARING FOR TEACHING, 


AND RECREATIONAL THER- 


PROGRAMS 
PHYSICAL 
APY, GUIDANCE, AND SUPERVISORY 
AND ADMINISTRATIVE POSITIONS 
IN WORK WITH THE PHYSI- 

CALLY ATYPICAL 

Under the Adela J. 


Smith, M. D., courses are offered for 
those preparing for educational work 


direction of 


with the crippled, cardiopathic, tuber- 
culous, malnourished, and homebound. 
Florence Beaman, Brian Tomlinson, 
Vivian McGuinness, Rhea Boardman, 
and Harvey Zorbaugh are among the 
faculty offering courses, clinics, field 
work, and supervised student teaching 
in this field. 
Under the 
Deaver, M. D., courses and clinics are 


direction of George 
offered, in cooperation with the Insti- 
Disabled, for 
those physical and 
recreational therapy with the physical- 


tute for Crippled and 
preparing for 
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Also 
there 
of organization a program 
preparing for work in the field of oc- 
cupational therapy. 

Under the direction of Dr. Rhea Kay 
Boardman, courses and field work are 
offered preparing for social case work 
with, and guidance of the physically 
handicapped. 


under Dr. 


is now in 


ly handicapped. 
Deaver’s direction 


process 


PROGRAMS PREPARING FOR’ TEACHING. 
GUIDANCE, AND SUPERVISORY AND 
ADMINISTRATIVE POSITIONS IN 
WORK WITH THE MENTALLY 
ATYPICAL 


Under the of Dr. Brian 


Tomlinson, preparation is offered for 


direction 


educational work with children of re- 
tarded mental development. Among the 
faculty offering courses, clinics, super- 
vised student teaching and field work 
in this field are Dr. Charles Benson, 
Dr. Meta Anderson, Dr. Ernest Wood, 
Florence Beaman, Dr. Rhea Kay 
Boardman, Allen Backus, and Harvey 
This program is offered in 
with the Psycho-educa- 


Zorbaugh. 
cooperation 
tional Clinic. 

Under the direction of Harvey Zor- 
baugh, courses, clinics, and student 
teaching are offered for those prepar- 
ing for educational work with gifted 
children. This program is offered in 
cooperation with the Clinic for the So- 
cial Adjustment of the Gifted, which 
will be open to visitors during the con- 
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vention. 
PROGRAMS PREPARING FOR’ TEACHING, 
GUIDANCE, CLINICAL WORK, AND 


SUPERVISORY AND ADMINISTRATIVE 
WORK WITH EMOTIONALLY 
ATYPICAL CHILDREN 


Under the direction of Dr. Rhea Kay 
Boardman courses, clinics, field work, 
and supervised student teaching are of- 
fered for those preparing for the teach- 
ing and guidance of emotionally ex- 
ceptional children, in schools and in- 
stitutions; and for those preparing to 
children’s 
clinics, and children’s agencies in the 


do case work in schools, 
community. 

Under the direction of Dr. Brian 
Tomlinson, and in cooperation with the 
Psycho-Educational Clinic, 
clinics, and interneships are offered for 
those preparing for positions as clinical 
psychologists in schools, institutions, 


courses, 


clinics and other community agencies. 
The directors of these programs ex- 
tend a cordial invitation to those at- 
tending the convention to visit the 
School of Education, and are ready to 
direct convention visitors to special 
schools, clinics, and other agencies in 
New York in which they may be in- 
terested. 
Harvey ZORBAUGH, Director 
Clinic for the Social 
Adjustment of the Gifted 
New York University 


Intellectually Gifted 
(Continued from page 167) 


general realm of the Evolution of Com- 


mon Things, such as shelter, illumina-. 
tion, sanitation, clothing, and so forth. 
This type of activity gave the pupils an 
acquaintance with the evolution of our 
civilization and an understanding and 
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ADDITIONAL GLIMPSES OF SPECIAL 





EDUCATION IN NEW YORK CITY 


appreciation of the long history that 
lies behind the present achievements of 
the human race. At the same time, it 
provided rich and stimulating experi- 
ences for them. It is in the opportun- 
ities for creating, discovering, adapting 
materials, and solving problems at 
their own levels, which were presented 
in the course of these experiences, that 
the real enrichment lies. 

Emphasis at Public Schcol 500 has 
been placed not upon marks, nor upon 
the fostering of a too keen individual 
and competitive spirit, but upon the at- 
tainment of goals toward which all the 
children aim, as they plan together, 
and work together in harmony and 
unity of purpose. In this way, 
the contribution of each child has 
significance not for himself alone, but 
for the entire group of which he is an 
integral part. The school believes that 
in work and play experiences, lived 
through under these conditions, there 
is the most hopeful promise that chil- 
dren will achieve the richest develop- 
ment of their own personalities, and 
gain an understanding of the need for 
each individual to give of his best for 
the greatest good of society. 


Growth of Special Education 
(Continued from page 164) 


potential delinquents. 

The exact number of children, re- 
moved from the sphere of failure and 
maladjustment in the regular grades to 
the sphere of progress and success in 
the special class would be an interest- 
ing figure. It is difficult to determine 
it, however, because of the large and 
constant turnover in those classes. It 
is not an exaggeration, though, to say 
that the number is very great. 
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Sends News Letter 


x 
| HE Department of Special Educa- 
tion of the National Education Associa- 
tion issued a News LETTER in Decem- 
ber to canvass among other things the 
attitude of its membership toward 
amalgamation with the International 
Council. The letter read in part as fol- 


lows. 


“WHAT IMMEDIATE PROBLEMS DO 
WE DESIRE TO SOLVE? 


“First  ProspteEmM The proposed 
amalgamation of the Department of 
Special Education (of exceptional chil- 
dren) of the National Education Asso- 
ciation with the International Council 
for Exceptional Children. 

“We desire to amalgamate with the 
International Council and to adopt their 
publication, ‘The Journal of Excep- 
tional Children,’ as our official journal. 
We desire to secure the opinions of all 
who have an interest in exceptional 
children on this procedure. If the ma- 
jority of those who have helped to 
build this organization approve, we 
shall submit our request for considera- 
tion at the February 1941 meeting of 
the International Council in New York. 
If they approve we believe the union 
can be considered as consummated at 
that time. This closer affiliation has 
been under consideration for several 
years and we feel that it should be 
officially approved this year. We can 
find nothing in our constitution or by- 
laws that impedes this procedure. 

An official pub- 
lication in order to inform our mem- 


“SECOND PROBLEM 
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Department of Special Education 








COMMENTS 













bership and to bind them together into 
united action in behalf of Exceptional 
Children. 

“An outstanding publication is ready 
to help us—the “Journal of Exceptional 


Children.” This is published as a non- 
profit educational project, for the In- 

Council for Exceptional 
It is issued eight times dur- 


ternational 
Children. 
ing the school year, October to May 
inclusive. Harley Z. Wooden is the 
editor and publisher, Flint, Michigan. 
To chapter members of the Inter- 
national Council it costs one dollar per 
year. 

“THIRD ProsLEM Readjustment of 
Membership Dues. 

“Our members pay $2.00 to the 
N. E. A. and receive membership in 
the National Education Association and 
nine issues of their journal. This keeps 
our members in touch with the prob- 
lems, policies and leaders. in the field 
of general education. 

“Our members pay $.50 as members 
of the Department of Special Education 
of the N. E. A. 

“An added $1.00 probably will secure 
the eight issues of ‘The Journal of Ex- 
ceptional Children’ and affiliation with 
the International Council for Excep- 
tional Children. This will keep our 
members in touch with the problems, 
policies, and leaders in the field of 
Special Education of Exceptional Chil- 
dren. . 

“The increase in dues will doubtless 
be a worthwhile investment. 
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“A great unified national organiza- 
tion with an official publication can ac- 
complish much for the welfare of ex- 
ceptional children. Such a group could 
speak with authority in their behalf. 
Legislative measures could be enacted, 
costs of special education could be pro- 
vided, surveys, scientific tests, reme- 
dial procedures, and improvements of 
all kinds would follow. 

‘“FouRTH PRoBLEM Securing the in- 
terest and co-operation of all educators 
and friends of exceptional children. 

“The 1937 Bulletin No. 2 on, ‘Sta- 
tistics of Special Schools and Classes 
for Exceptional Children,’ issued by 
the United States Office of Education 
and prepared by Dr. Elise H. Martens, 
Senior Specialist in the Education of 
Exceptional Children, gives the fol- 
lowing data for the school year 1935- 
36: 

“Teachers of exceptional children in 
city school systems and in public and 
private residential schools in the 
United States are grouped as follows: 
(page 10) 

Teachers of blind and partially 

SOOM 05 ais ra,2 oon a Sate 1425 

Teachers of deaf and hard of 

OSIRIA. 50. ips actos eR EN 2685 
Teachers of mentally deficient . .5943 
Teachers of truants and dis- 


ciplinary cases ............. 2142 
Teachers of crippled and 

delicate children ............ 2486 
Teachers of speech defectives .. 371 
Teachers of mentally gifted ... 103 


Total teachers of exceptional 
children in the United States .15,155 


“In addition to these teachers, there 
are many educators in public and 
private schools, colleges, universities 
and in state and national Departments 
of Education and in various Educa- 
tional Organizations who are concerned 





NEW STANDARDS 
OF CLARITY 


* If you feel that your present 
wall maps leave much to be de- 
sired from the standpoint of 
legibility, we suggest that you 
write for information about our 
just published REALITY Poli- 
tical-Physieal Maps. 

* This new series, designed and 
edited by Miss Edith Putnam 
Parker of the University of Chi- 
eago, we believe sets a new 
standard of simplicity and 

legibility for the classroom. 

Address Dept. EC-241. 


WEBER COSTELLO COMPANY 


Manufacturers & Publishers 


Chicago Heights, Illinois 





with the education of exceptional chil- 
dren. 

“What can we do to interest and 
unite these workers? 

“Will you help us?” 

Included in the News Letrer was a 
questionnaire that was to be filled out 
and returned to the president, Miss 
Jessie A. Tritt, supervisor of education 
of exceptional children, Los Angeles, 
California. It read in part: 


On amalgamating with 
EP Wake e260: Yes the International Council 
effective as soon as pos- 

aides No sible. 


On securing the Journal 
of Exceptional Children 
F Vote. cc06s Yes for the official publication 
of the united organization 
aera No or for the Department of 
Epecial Education if we 

remain as we are now. 


For the dues to be ad- 


I am willing justed to include the cost 
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of an official publication 
(approximately $1.00 per 
year). 


I am not 
willing 


The Department is scheduled to hold 
its convention in Boston, Massachu- 
setts, June 29 to July 3, 1941. 


Who Are the Morons? 


(Substance of an address delivered 
at the annual convention of the State 


Federation of Women’s Clubs, Atlantic 
City, New Jersey, May 15, 1940.) 


The word moron came into our vo- 
cabulary about 1910 when it was 
coined by Dr. Henry H. Goddard to 
designate the mildest degree of feeble- 
mindedness. The term immediately 
appealed to both public and profession- 
al imagination and soon led to numer- 
ous differences of meaning. Techni- 
cally morons are those (1) that may 
learn to read and write to some extent 
under special instruction but that profit 
little from ordinary instruction beyond 
the fourth or fifth grade; (2) that may 
learn to perform relatively simple un- 
skilled occupational or industrial tasks 
with occasional oversight, and may be 
capable of earning a living under favor- 
able conditions and under supervision, 
but that are incapable of progressing 
industrially beyond the common labor 
or apprentice levels in simple trade or 
industrial pursuits; (3) that may ac- 
quire some advantageous social habits 
but that are incapable of successful ad- 
social or in- 


justment to changing 


dustrial conditions independently of 
outside help because they lack judg- 
ment, common sense and_ planning 
capacity, and that fail to display suffi- 
cient resourcefulness, reasoning, in- 
itiative, energy and insight to acquire 


respectable standing as good citizens. 
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At maturity these morons have men- 
tal ages between eight and approxi- 
Usually their 
eleven 


mately twelve 
adult mental ages are 
This arrest in mental develop- 
or sudden. 


years. 
below 
years. 
ment may be gradual 
Morons are, therefore, easily confused 
with other types of mental subnormal- 
ity during childhood. The most dis- 
tinguishing characteristic of the moron 
aside from his inability to profit ma- 
terially from both academic and man- 
ual or industrial education, is his con- 
stant need for supervision in his ad- 
justments and his lack of energy and 
resourcefulness in making these ad- 
justments even under constant stimula- 


tion. 


The true moron is always feeble- 
minded. He is educable under public 
school conditions under sixteen years of 
age when instruction is adapted to his 
Many 


morons are capable of successful ad- 


particular limitations and needs. 


justment in the community after in- 
struction in a special class if their con- 
duct is not anti-social and if their oc- 
cupational capacity enables them to 
earn a living, and if the supervision 
necessary for their continued success 
can be provided. Otherwise the wel- 
fare of the state, the community, and 
the individual is better served by in- 
stitutional commitment after a period 
of special class instruction in the pub- 
lic schools. Many of these. children, 
however, because of home conditions 
and other circumstances, can be more 
successfully cared for and trained in 
the public institutions of the state 
rather than in the public schools even 
before puberty. 

The detection of the moron is diffi- 
cult on the basis.of mental tests alone 
because his degree of intelligence, as 
measured by the Binet test, overlaps 
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the lower limits of normality on these 
tests. Consequently, the accurate dif- 
ferentiation of the moron from the in- 
ferior normal is a problem requiring 
technical skill in order to avoid con- 
fusion with those other forms of sub- 
normality and disability that so often 
resemble the moron grade of feeble- 
mindedness. 

Epear A. DoLu 

Director of Research 

The Training School 

at Vineland, New Jersey 


Mentally Retarded Children 


(Continued from page 171) 


dren that are uneducable because of 
serious mental defect or whose physical 
or mental condition is such that school 
attendance endangers the health or 
safety of themselves or of other chil- 
dren must be examined by a physician 
and a psychologist. In all these cases, 
every effort is made to plan with the 
parent for hospitalization, placement in 
a state school, or other adjustment for 
the child. A visiting teacher is usual- 
ly assigned for follow-up work. 

The medical service of the Bureau 
provided during the past year for the 
individual study of 1,556 children. In 
addition to those given intensive in- 
dividual study, 209 children were seen 
in consultation with other members of 
the staff. Careful medical examination 
is necessary in many instances in order 
to ascertain whether a serious physical 
defect or illness may be present that so 
lowers the child’s efficiency as _ to 


simulate true mental deficiency. 

Of 1,254 children given neuro- 
psychiatric study last year, 22 per cent 
were suffering from some organic dis- 
order of the central nervous system or 
from convulsive seizures. Of the 1,037 
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Special School Directory 





BELLEVUE SCHOOL 


A private boarding school for excep- 


tional children. Homelike atmosphere. 
Healthful climate. Delightful out of 
door work. Separate school building. 
Individual diagnostic teaching. Cor- 
rection of speech difficulties stressed. 
In beautiful Shenandoah Valley of 
Virginia. 


Leah Knoche, Director, Hollins, Va. 





THE MARY E. POGUE SCHOOL 
for 
Exceptional Boys and Girls 
38th year 

Instruction adapted to child’s needs 
Manual Training. Occupational Thera- 
py Speech Training. Physical Educa- 
tion. 

HOME ENVIRONMENT 
Separate building for boys, girls 
Near Chicago 
CATALOG 
89 Geneva Road, Wheaton, [linois 
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children found to be mentally defec- 
tive, only 7 were definitely psychotic. 
Among the well-defined conduct dis- 
orders, and personality and emotional 
deviations were truancy, stealing, sex 
offenses, anxiety states, fears, schizoid 
personality, and psychopathic ten- 
dencies. 

Significant findings in this year’s 
medical report are the increased num- 
ber of legal exemptions from school at- 
tendance—153 this year as against 98 
last year—and the abrupt decline in 
malnutrition from 15 per cent to 11.6 
per cent in the children given medical 
examination. The larger number of 
legal exemptions are thought to be due 
to the discovery of such children by the 
psychologists in their survey and an in- 
creased awareness on the part of prin- 
cipals of the need for exemption of cer- 
tain pupils. 

The Bureau for Children with Re- 
tarded Mental Development has in its 
files an extensive mass of data on men- 
tally retarded children. Although great 
strides have been made toward the edu- 
cational, mental, and social adjustment 
of these children in the New York City 
Schools, we are not unaware of the 
possibilities of further progress, if more 
use could be made of the materials at 
our disposal. It is the hope of the staff 
that further studies may be made and 
that they will result in valuable in- 
formation not only to us, but also to the 
other educators in the field of mental 


and educational retardation. 


The Physically Handicapped 
(Continued from page 175) 

pital. The sympathetic and generous 

Ladies’ Auxiliary of the Hospital pro- 

vided funds for nurses, social workers, 

food, and other expenses. It resulted 
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eventually in city-wide attention and 
service directed to greatly needed re- 
lief, health care, protection, and special 
education of cardiopathic children in 
public schools. The survey and experi- 
ment resulted in the gradual increase 
of this type of class to the present num- 
ber of ninety-seven. 

Health instruction has accompanied 
academic instruction, to prepare the 
children for adjustment in regular 
classes, to educate them to understand 
health regulation, and to improve their 
physical condition. 

In planning the course of study of 
children in special classes or under 
home instruction, stress has 
placed upon a thorough elementary 
school education (the same as for chil- 
leading to 


been 


dren in regular classes) 
graduation and the privileges of attend- 
ing general, commercial, or vocational 
high schools, or classes for industrial 
training for undergraduates. This plan 
is mindful of the fact that, fortunately 
for the majority, physical defects are 
cured or remedied so that the children 
are able to attend regular classes with 
profit. Therefore, these courses of 
study permit transition from the spe- 
cial to the regular classes in an order- 
ly and continuous manner without de- 
structive breaks to retard the children. 

As a result, these groups are not 
static. Changes in registers occur due 
to medical and surgical treatment and 
improvement in the physical condition 
of the children. As soon as their phy- 
sical condition permits, the children are 
transferred from hospitals and con- 
valescent homes to home instruction, to 
special classes, and later to regular 
classes. Their places are filled by other 
physically handicapped children in 
need of special-education, health care, 
and protection, thereby, making an in- 
tensive and economical use of the facili- 
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ties of special education. 

Parallel with the academic courses, 
training is conducted in the primary, 
grammar, and junior high school grades 
in the skillful use of tools, study of 
form, color, and construction, the pur- 
pose being instruction in the funda- 
mentals of various industries, trades, 
and industrial arts. This instruction, 
which is under the inspector of In- 
dustrial and Placement work, provides 
not only an opportunity for expression 
by the motor-minded child and a study 
by his teacher of his ability for occupa- 
tional training, but the results are re- 
flected in his improved motor ability 
and coordination in relation to the 
academic program. 


« 
The President's Page 


(Continued from page 163) 
permeates your every purpose and act. 
There has been no thought on my 

part to make these President’s Pages 
scientific treatises in any field; rather 
I have tried to make them friendly, in- 
formal chats to keep the membership 
informed concerning the progress of the 
Council. If I have accomplished this, 
it has been worth-while. To you, for 
two gloriously challenging years, I am 
truly grateful. 

Dorotuy E. Norris 

Board of Education 

Cleveland, Ohio 


Reviews 


CONFERENCE ON EXAMINATIONS 
III, Paul Monroe, 330 pp., 1939, 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, New 
York City, Illustrated, Cloth, $3.15. 


The question of the advisability, 
methods and reliability of examinations 
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always has been a topic discussed by 
teachers. When education has been 
most formalized, examinations have 
been the be-all and end-all for the 
teacher. Many modern educators, on 
the other hand, have thought that they 
could ignore examinations and solve 
the problem by the simple expedient of 
doing away with examinations alto- 
gether. But the difficulty of examina- 
tions has returned to haunt them. This 
is so because life itself is an endless 
series of examinations. It tests us at 
all points. For practical purposes, too, 
we must have some means of certifying 
competence in trades and professions. 
Otherwise each citizen must become 
his own examiner. So the question of 
examinations remains a problem in 
education. 


With the rise of the scientific move- 
ment of more accurate measurement in 
education, the reliability of the tradi- 
tional examination was bound to be 
called into question. As a result we 
have had, in the last three decades, a 
great many studies which have re- 
vealed the discrepancy in standings 
awarded students by different examin- 
ers, or by different boards of examiners 
or even by the same examiner grading 
the same student’s achievement on two 
different occasions. The results of 
these researches have been most dis- 
quieting to say the least. Great dis- 
crepancies in the awards of standing 
have been disclosed. 

During the last decade the problem 
of examinations has been attacked on 
an international scale. Through the 
cooperation of The Carnegie Corpora- 
tion, the Carnegie Foundation and the 
International Institute of Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, a study of 
examinations has been carried on 
simultaneously in several countries and 
publications have appeared from the 
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committees set up in England, Finland, 
France, Germany, Scotland, Sweden, 
and Switzerland. 

The International Conference on 
Examinations has held five sessions. 
The fifth of these was held in the fall of 
1938 at Dinard in France. 

The volume Conference on Examin- 
ations III is a report of the proceedings 
of the Dinard conference. It is note- 
worthy for two things. First, it fur- 
nishes a great deal of information con- 
cerning the French system of educa- 
tion and particularly of the French at- 
tempts to solve the problem of exam- 
inations in their secondary schools. 
Secondly, it carries the discussion of 
examinations beyond the stage of 
merely discussing reliability to a dis- 
cussion of the nature of the abilities 
being tested. 

It would seem that this discussion of 
the nature of the abilities being tested 
is fundamental to further progress in 
refining the method of examinations. 
The question of the degree to which 
ability is general or special is important 
as is also the question of the nature of 


linguistic ability—oral and _ written. 
One cannot adequately assess the value 


or viva 


voce examinations or of the 
traditional essay type of examination 
unless the relation of linguistic ability 
to other abilities is known. 

The volume is bound to provoke 
thought among those that read it. It 
is noteworthy because it points the way 
to the next stage of investigation rather 
than for the solutions that it offers. 
SAMUEL R. Laycock 
Professor of Educational 

Psychology 
University of Saskatchewan 
Saskatoon, Saskatchewan 


THE ART OF UNDERSTANDING, 
Harry J. Baker, 400 pp., 1940, The 
Christopher Publishing House, Bos- 
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ton, Massachusetts, Cloth, $3.00. 


From a background of school super- 
intendencies, various summer school 
teaching experiences, and his director- 
ship of the Psychological Clinic of the 
Detroit Public Schools, Dr. Harry J. 
Baker is well aware of problems in 
understanding which are ever present- 
ing themselves to parents and teachers, 
An _ authority educational 
trends and their integration into sound 


regarding 


mental hygiene, Dr. Baker presents in 
The Art of Understanding a composite 
of materials enriched by the inclusion 
of these varied angles of approach. 
Many authors have pointed out that 
we know more about things than about 
people. That we are building a top- 
heavy structure and resting its weight 
on man, an unknown, has been said re- 
notably by 
Man, the Un- 
It is in the incorporating into 


peatedly—probably most 
Dr. Alexis Carrel in 
known. 
our daily awareness of such materials 
as Dr. Baker presents in The Art of 
Understanding that we shall be able to 
nullify this accusation. 

Dr. Baker knows that in attempting 
to understand another we gain self- 
understanding because the psychology 
of individual behavior is common to all 
of us. It is with this material that the 
book initiates its “journey to under- 
standing.” The second portion of the 
book is devoted to the affairs of daily 
living as they influence the- individual 
at each level of his growth. And final- 
ly the effects of school, community, and 


living in a modern age make up the 
In general 


balance of the discussion. 
Dr. Baker approaches each subject in 
terms of what is usual or average, and 
then discusses the variations or un- 
usual forms and.the resultant problems 
that arise. He repeatedly calls atten- 
tion to the need to base understanding 
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and treatment on the individual differ- 
ences each case presents. In the large 
his method is sound and his presenta- 
tion interesting. 

For the lay 
teacher The Art of Understanding of- 


reader, parent, and 


fers a general text, simply written, 


well-captioned, and comprehensive. 
Dr. Baker has drawn freely from the 
fields of biology, sociology, economics, 
psychology, and psychiatry. For the 
Average individual with slight devia- 
tions from normal, this book is usable 
as an aid in understanding. To the 
disturbed person whose problems are 
emotionally deep-seated, a book such 
as this offers little help in the careful 
analysis of the influences which have 
affected him. Such an individual needs 
the assistance of a psychiatrist to work 
through his difficulties because they are 
emotionally too involved to be handled 
alone. To this reviewer the illustrative 
material was often too generalized and 
might have been 


the whole content 


further vitalized for the reader had 
case summaries been used. 
To conclude, the point of view of 
Art of Understanding is in accord 
general professional trends and 
compares favorably with other books 
of its type. 
HeLen E. Weston, Director 
Visiting Teacher Department 
Board of Education 
Rochester, New York 
THE EDUCATION OF EXCEPTION- 
AL CHILDREN, Arch O. Heck, 536 
pp., 1940, McGraw-Hill Book Com- 


pany, Incorporated, 330 West 42nd 
Street. New York City, Illustrated, 
$3.75. 


In this book special education is 
treated as a means of adapting the 
learning process to meet the needs of 


pupils that deviate markedly from the 
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normal—mentally, physically, or so- 
cially. This concept is based upon the 
philosophy that all children are en- 
titled to adequate educational oppor- 
tunity. But it recognizes that only the 
wide range of so-called normal pupils 
can be adequately dealt with through 
the regular school procedures. Hence, 
special facilities and services must be 
provided for pupils that deviate wide- 
ly from the normal with respect to: the 
various kinds of mental abilities, the 
various kinds of physical handicaps, 
and the various forms of social mal- 
adjustment. 

While Heck’s premises are entirely 
acceptable to the reviewer, they war- 
rant especial study and consideration 
by those educators that hold that the 
regular school procedures can be so 
managed as to deal adequately with 
the entire range of individual differ- 
ences among pupils. As developed by 
Heck, special education is not some- 
thing set apart and distinct as a side 
show from the main tent, but a part o! 
the large effort to instruct all of the 
children. 

It is not possible within the confines 
of a brief review to evaluate the de- 
tails of each chapter or of each section. 
Any author that attempts to cover the 
entire field of special education will al- 
most inevitably omit some things that 
different specialists would like to have 
included. He will also write some 
things with which one may disagree. 
However, the treatment is stimulating 
and the reading is easy. Each chapter 


is concluded with a set of well- 


formulated questions and a_ biblio- 
graphy because all of the answers are 
not to be found within these 536 pages. 
Furthermore, each section carries a 
chapter dealing with the challenge for 
the future. 


The academic text is enlivened with 
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descriptions of programs in selected 
places. These are illustrated by photo- 
graphs. The details of these descrip- 
tions may be out of date, as in the case 
of the State of New York on page 462, 
because changes in organization have 
taken place since the data were 
gathered in 1933. Nevertheless, there 
is here a stimulus for thinking. 

This book should be studied not only 
by the persons that are directly con- 
nected with special education but also 
by those that are responsible for plan- 
ning the total school program of chil- 
dren. 

Puitiep A. Cowen, Research 
Associate 

New York State Education 
Department 

Albany, New York 


SOCIAL-ADJUSTMENT INVEN- 
TORY, John N. Washburne, 1940, 
World Book Company, Yonkers-on- 
Hudson, New York City, package of 
twenty-five, $1.30, specimen set 15 


cents. 


The need for personality tests is be- 
coming more urgent in proportion to 
the emphasis that teachers are placing 
on the relationship of mental hygiene 
to the general school program. The 
Washburne Social-Adjustment Inven- 
tory will prove a valuable instrument 
for the secondary school or college 
counselor, dean, or psychologist that 
desires to secure a better adjustment 
for an individual, or that endeavors to 
select those students in need of psy- 
chiatric advice. 

The test is rather complicated in its 
administration and interpretation; the 
teacher not trained in testing and 
without some knowledge of mental hy- 
giene would have difficulty in making 
proper use of the test. It is this re- 
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viewer’s opinion that Dr. Washburne’s 
inventory is best adapted for use by a 
specialist in the administration of an 
individual test, especially when it is 
used on the high school level. 

This psychometric scale is well con- 
structed, the result of ten years of trial, 
revision, and improvement. It should 
find general favor in the secondary and 
college field, and will be a valuable aid 
in solving those problems of youth that 
are often responsible for serious social 
and academic maladjustments. The in- 
strument will be increasingly used as 
teachers become more enlightened re- 
garding the important role played by 
the use of mental hygiene in the de- 
velopment of a well integrated person- 
ality. 

Harotp Poste, Principal 
Moseley Special School 
Chicago, Illinois 


Brief Notes 


CLASS FOR EPILEPTIC CHILDREN 
OPENED IN BATTLE CREEK 

In February 1940 the Ann J. Kellogg 
school established a new class for epi- 
leptic children in order to provide phy- 
sical, mental, and social help for these 
pupils. This is the second day school 
in the State of Michigan to establish 
a class. The teacher is Miss Anne 
Prpich, who has an A. B. degree in 
special education from Wayne Univer- 
sity, where she had the opportunity to 
receive part of her training at the 
White School for Epileptic Children, 
Detroit. 

Some of the objectives of the new 
class are: education of the total per- 
sonality, aiming for emotional stabiliza- 
tion; guidance in various types of-hob- 
bies and activities; entire day super- 
vision of activities; practical education 
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in health habits, diet, sleep, and recrea- 
tion; special emphasis on social train- 
ing; and a flexible program to meet 
individual and changing needs. 

The room is located on the first floor 
near the rest room, toilets, bus en- 
trance, health counselor’s office, and 
clinic. A few special provisions have 
been made in the equipment, including 
radiator guards on all radiators, and a 
cot screened from the rest of the room. 

Attendant service is provided, and 
all of the children are under medical 
supervision. 

The program is one of only partial 
segregation. 

J. E. W. WALLIN MAKES TWO 
NEW CONTRIBUTIONS 

The article on mental defectives to 
be published soon in the Encyclopedia 
of Educational Research by the Mac- 
millan Company was written by Dr. 
J. E. W. Wallin, Delaware director of 
special education and mental hygiene. 
Dr. Wallin is also serving as coordin- 
ater for the definitions of all types of 
exceptional children for the Dictionary 
of Education now in preparation under 
the sponsorship of Phi Delta Kappa. 

DEFENSE TRAINING 

The Michigan School for the Deaf, 
Flint, is conducting an evening class in 
machine shop for out-of-school youth. 
It has for some time been operating 
Smith-Hughes vocational classes for 
the regular pupils, and at present it is 
negotiating with the National Youth 
Administration for a residence camp 


program for deaf boys. 
cd 


Among the Chapters 
NEWARK 


Our first meeting of the current year 
was held at the Branch Brook School 
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DELEGATES TO COUNCIL’S 
FIRST CONVENTION 


The Convention in New York 
City will be a homecoming to 
many who count’ themselves 
among the four hundred eighty, 
who assembled in Cleveland in 
1923. 

We hope that as many as pos- 
sible of the original group will 
plan to come to New York for the 
occasion. If you are one of that 
group, will you try to plan a re- 
turn to the birthplace of the 
Council. If you know of any 
who do not receive the JouRNAL 
see that they are notified that 
New York City will be especially 
pleased to welcome them. 

I was a member of that group. 
If you plan to attend the Conven- 
tion, please let me know so that 
proper arrangements for a _ re- 
union may be made. 

(Mrs.) Anita KLuGeE WALKER. 
415 W. 23rd St., New York City. 





on Thursday, October 24. 

Generally our meetings are featured 
hy prominent speakers. On this occa- 
sion, we were fortunate in having as 
our speaker, Mrs. Winifred Hathaway, 
associate director of the National So- 
ciety for the Prevention of Blindness. 
Mrs. Hathaway is _ internationally 
known, and is recognized as the leader 
in the movement to establish sight con- 
servation classes. She has given ad- 
vanced courses in sight conservation 
at New York University, and Colum- 
bia University. She devoted part of 
her lecture to a discussion of eye move- 
ments in reading. The meeting was 
closed with a question session. 

At the December meeting the chap- 
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ter was addressed by Dr. Dawson F. 
Dean, principal of Franklin Junior 
High School in Nutley, New Jersey, 
and lecturer in the extension depart- 
ments of Newark State Teachers Col- 
Columbia University. His 
Social Misfit in the 


lege and 
topic was The 
School System. 

Peter R. Rizzouio, Secretary 


GREENVILLE 


The Greenville Chapter of the In- 
ternational Council has been organized 
with twelve charter members. The 
Chapter will meet the first Thursday of 
each month to discuss vital problems 
having to do with every type of excep- 
tional child. Some of the more general 
problems to be considered are the 
establishment of psychological and 
health clinics, administration of special 
classes, teacher preparation for special 
groups, methods of instruction, and so 
forth. 

This year’s study was planned to sur- 
vey the field of exceptional children. 
The first meeting was held in December 
at which time the mentally retarded 
child was discussed, and in January 
the topic was on the emotionally mal- 
adjusted. The program for the balance 
of the year is as follows: February, 
The Physically Handicapped; March, 
Superior and Gifted, Spastic; April, 
The Delinquent; May, a dinner meet- 
ing with speaker. 

NarvicE Cousins, Secretary 


ATLANTA 

Two of the special objectives of the 
Atlanta Chapter for this year are being 
sought through committee effort. The 
committee on Policy and Procedure 
will make its findings known to our 
chapter with recommendations that 
the most desirable practices used in 
the most progressive school systems be 
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presented to our administrators for 
their consideration, with a view of in- 
corporating such practices into our 
public school policies for exceptional 
children. 

As there is no special appropriation 
in the State of Georgia for the educa- 
tion of the mentally handicapped child 
(other than for the state institution), 
an effort will be made to contact legis- 
lators and those that may use their in- 
fluence in our behalf in order to ac- 
quaint them with the work we are try- 
ing to do and the need for assistance in 
carrying out our program. 

Mrs. D. W. Watson 
News Correspondent 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 

The Southern California Chapter of 
the International Council for Excep- 
tional Children held their annual fall 
luncheon November 16, 1940, at the 
Town and Gown, University of South- 
ern California campus. Four hundred 
thirty-six members and friends were 


Arthur Gould, 


in attendance. Dr. 


deputy superintendent of Los Angeles 


City Schools, very ably acted as chair- 
Katharine Lee Carey, assistant 
superintendent of Los Angeles City 
Schools, lectured on Education of the 
Adolescent, and Grace Stoermer, vice 
president, Bank of America, lectured 
on Managing One’s Finances Intelli- 
gently. Each of the speakers paid 
tribute to the service and devotion of 
the teachers of this group to the Ex- 
There was evidenced 


man. 


ceptional Child. 
a very fine feeling of comradeship and 

unity for purpose and interest. 
Ipa JAMES ADAMS, President 

NEW HAVEN 

Several members of the New Haven 
Chapter appoint- 
ments on subcommittees of a State 
making a 


recently accepted 
Instruction 


Committee of 
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two-year study of the following: Aims 
and Objectives of the Education of 
Mentally Atypical Children, High 


Spots in Educational Programs, Pro- 
vision Made for Low-Grade Feeble- 
minded in This State and Elsewhere, 
Follow-up of Children Leaving Men- 
tally Atypical Classes. 

This work was started by Dr. Alonzo 
Grace, commissioner of education in 
Connecticut. Miss Maude 
supervisor of exceptional children in 


Keator, 


the State of Connecticut, is the chair- 
man. 
JoAN H. BreENNAN, President 


THREE NEW CHAPTERS 


The teachers of the Blind and Sight 
Conservation Classes of New York City 
have organized a new chapter and af- 
filiated with the International Council. 

The first chapter in the State of 
South Carolina was organized recently 
at Greenville. Their program for the 
year is announced elsewhere in these 
columns. 

A Missouri State Chapter has just 
affiliated with an initial membership of 
85, largely through the interest and ef- 
forts of James W. Evans, director of 
instruction and research of the School 
District of St. Joseph. 

The Council heartily welcomes these 
new groups and wishes them much suc- 


cess in their respective local programs. 





APOLOGIES TO THE DETROIT 
CHAPTER OFFICERS 


The January Chapter Directory list- 
ed last year’s Detroit officers rather 


than this year’s. The JOURNAL is very 


sorry for this error, and takes this - 


privilege of correcting it. The new 
officers are 


PRESIDENT, Louis Haessly 
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First Vice PresipENt, Helen Green 
SECOND VicE PRESIDENT, Florence Kane 
THIRD VICE PRESIDENT, Paul Nutten 
SECRETARY, Isabel Parker 

TREASURER, May Flemming 


DETROIT 
The Detroit Chapter of the Inter- 
national Council for Exceptional Chil- 
dren held a games party at the Wo- 
men’s City Club on January 23 at 8 
Mr. C. Paul Nutten, chairman 
of the arrangements committee, super- 


p. m. 


vised an unusual evening of entertain- 
ment and activity that proved enjoy- 
able to the members and many friends 
of special education in the Detroit 
metropolitan area. 

JosePH W. GAYNES 


News Correspondent 


DULUTH 

A member of the Special Class 
Teachers of Duluth, Louella Hanning, 
was chosen president of the Minnesota 
State Special Clinicians this year at 
the Minnesota Education Association 
meeting in Minneapolis. 

The Duluth Special Class Teachers 
sponsor an eye glass fund for special 
class students as well as finance other 
types of emergency cases. 

Joun C. Harpy 
Publicity Chairman 


FOND DU LAC 


A dinner meeting of the Fond du Lac 
Chapter is held on the fourth Tuesday 


of each month. The topics of programs 


for the balance of the year are: Febru- 
ary, Character Education; March, Sys- 
tematic Cooperative Speech Program; 
April, Problem of the Broken Home; 
May, Cultural Development. 
Martian RICHTER 
Secretary-Treasurer 
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New Publications 


TEACHING IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL, Luella 
Cole, 518 pp., 1939, Farrar and Rinehart, 
Incorporated, 232 Madison Avenue, New 
York City, Cloth, $2.50. 

A college text for students of education. 

TESTING IN THE ELEMENTARY ScHOooL, L. M. 
Webb and A. M. Shotwell, 407 pp., 1939, 
Farrar and Rinehart, Incorporated, 232 
Madison Avenue, New York City, Cloth, 
$2.75. 

A college text for students of education. 

THE ExcuRSION AS A TEACHING TECHNIQUE, 
Henry C. Atyeo, 225 pp., 1939, Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, 525 West 
120th Street, New York City, Cloth, $2.35. 
Intended for educators interested in ele- 
mentary and secondary education. 

THe MEASUREMENT OF ADULT INTELLIGENCE, 
David Wechsler, 229 pp., 1939, Williams and 
Wilkins Company, Baltimore, Maryland, 
Cloth, $3.50. 

THE 1939 Year Book oF PuysiIcAL THERAPY, 
Richard Kovacs, 472 pp., 1939, The Year 
Book Publishers, 304 South Dearborn, Chi- 
cago, Illinois, Illustrated, cloth, $2.50. 

Reviews the international literature on 
subject that appeared during 1939. Intended 
for the medical profession, physical thera- 
pists, and nurses. 

VocaTIONS FOR GirLs, Mary Rebecca Lingen- 
felter and Harry Dexter Kitson, 358 pp., 
1939, Harcourt, Brace and Company, 383 
Madison Avenue, New York City, cloth, 
$2.50. 


Pamphlets 


CHILDREN IN THE Courts, 88 pp., 1940, Labor 
Department, Children’s Bureau of Publica- 
tion 250, United States Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington, D. C., Illustrations, 
15 cents. 

Juvenile-court statistics year ended 
December 31, 1937, and Federal juvenile 
offenders year ended June 30, 1937, tenth 
report. 

CONSERVATION Excursions, 106 pp., 1940, 
United States Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C., Illustrations, 15 cents. 

Office of Education, Bulletin 1939, No. 13. 


CURRICULUM CONTENT IN CONSERVATION FOR 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS, 79 pp., 1940, United 
States Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington, D. C., Illustrations, 15 cents. 

Office of Education, Bulletin 1939, No. 14. 


DISABLING DISEASES OF CHILDHOOD, THEIR 
CHARACTERISTICS AND MepicaAL Care As Os- 
SERVED IN 500,000 CHILDREN IN 83 CITIES 
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CANVASSED IN THE NATIONAL HEALTH Sur- 
vEY, 1935-1935: 1, CHARACTERISTICS AND 
LeapinGc Causes, 22 pp., 1940, United States 
Government Printing Office, Washington, 
D. C., 5 cents. 

Public Health Service, Reprint 2134. 


Dates To Remember 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF SCHOOL ADMINIS- 
TRATORS—Atlantic City, New Jersey—Febru- 
ary 22-27, 1941 


AMERICAN INSTRUCTORS OF THE Dear—School 
for the Deaf, Fulton, Missouri—June 23-27, 
1941 


DEPARTMENT OF SPECIAL EDUCATION OF THE Na- 
TIONAL EpucaTIoN AssocIaATION — Boston, 
Massachusetts—June 29-July 3, 1941 


Forty-E1GHTH ANNUAL STUDY CONFERENCE FOR 
TEACHERS OF YOUNG CHILDREN—Oakland, 
California—July 8-12, 1941 

Information available from The Associa- 
tion for Childhood Education, 1201 Six- 
teenth Street, Washington, D. C. 


INTERNATIONAL COUNCIL FOR EXCEPTIONAL 
CHILDREN—Hotel New Yorker, New York 
City—February 20-22, 1941 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF DEANS OF WOMEN— 
Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, Atlantic City, New 
Jersey—February 18-21, 1941 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SociaL WorK—At- 
lantic City, New Jersey—June 1-7, 1941 


NATIONAL EpUCATION ASSOCIATION DEPARTMENT 
oF HEALTH, PuHysicaL EpucaTION, AND 
RECREATION—Atlantic City, New Jersey— 
April 30-May 3, 1941 


NATIONAL FORUM ON DEAFNESS- AND SPEECH 


PATHOLOGY Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania—February 20 
22, 1941 


FOR CRIPPLED CHILDREN 
October 5-7, 1941 


NATIONAL SOCIETY 
Louisville, Kentucky 


ProcrREssive Epucarion AssociaTion—Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania—February 19-22, 
1941 | 


NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR 


TRAINING SCHOOL, 
Chicago, Illinois—June | 


CRIPPLED CHILDREN 
16-21, 1941 
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CHAPTER 


Continued 


MONTANA 


Butte Chapter 


PRESIDENT, Helen Sennett 

Vice Preswent, Mary Phillips 
Hazel Hamry 
Josephine Hemingway 


SECRETARY, 
[TREASURER 


NEBRASKA 


Lincoln Chapter 


PRESIDENT, Clara M. Slade 

SECRETARY, Emogene Moc 

TREASURER, Robert Steir 

Omaha Chapter 

PRESIDENT, Mary Hill 

CECRETARY- TREASURER, Ebba Jacobso! 
NEW JERSEY 


Newark Chapter 


Frances Tibbits 
Helen Brainerd 
Rizzolo 


PRESIDENT, 
Vice PRESIDENT, 
SECRETARY, Peter 
Goldsteu 


TREASURER, Florence 


NEW YORK 


Albany Chapter 


FitzGerald 
Fitzgerald 


PRESIDENT, Nora P 
SECRETARY, Anna 
Child Study Club, Rocheste: 


PRESIDENT, Celia Tulley 
Vice PRESIDENT 


SECRETARY, Thompson 


Remington Nortor 
McCaw 


TREASURER, Mary B. Burnham 


Florence Nightingale Chapter, Binghamton 


PRESIDENT, Ethel Emens 
SECRETARY-TREASURER, Elizabetl 


A chapter is a group of ten or more 
CouNncIL FOR EXCEPTIONAL 
Beulah S. Adgate, 


INTERNATIONAI 


to Mrs 


quiries 


DIRECTORY 


Tron 


CHILDREN as an 
Membershit 


1 
last issue 


Geneseo Normal Chapter, Geneseo 
PRESIDENT, Margaret Cannizzaro 
Vice Present, George Wakeman 
SECRETARY, Evelyn Schwan 
TREASURER, Felix Comardo 


Jamestown Chapter 


PRESIDENT, Ellen L. Prentice 


Vice Presiwent, N. J. Dahl 
SeEcRETARY, Helen Stoddard 
TREASURER, Jessie A. Fuller 


Long Island 


PRESIDENT, Garson Rockoff 


Vice PresipeNnT, A. Elizabeth Kelly 

© ECRETARY-TREASURER, Bernice Newtor 
Mohawk Chapter 

PRESIDENT, Ruth E. Welcyng 


E. Sharkey 
Daisy H. Sennett 


E 
Vice PRESIDENT, Mary 


SECRETARY-TREASURER, 


New Rochelle Special Class Teachers 


PRESIDENT, Louis Di Carlo 

Vice Presmpent, Donald Troy 
SecreTARY, Ethel Harris 
Bresinhan 


TREASURER, Florence 


New York City Chapter No. 1 


PRESIDENT, Ethel Dammrich 

Vice Present, Helen Moran 
RECORDING SECRETARY, Virginia Hampton 
CORRESPONDING SECRETARY, Mary Harnet 


TREASURER, Anita C. K. Walker 


New York City Chapter No. Il 


Honorary Presiwent, Aleda J. Smith 


PRESIDENT, Grace Lee 
Vice Present, Fanny V. Kaise 
Secretary, Helen V. Walsh 


TreAsurRER, C. Grace Gormley 


individuals duly organized and affiliated with Tuer 


integral part thereof. Address in- 


Secretary, Saranac, Michigan 





WAYNE 


DETROIT’S MUNICIPAL UNIVERSITY 


A Part of the City School System 


THE DEPARTMENT OF SPECIAL EDUCATION 
OF THE COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 


ANNOUNCES 


Extensive Course Offerings For Teachers of These and 
Other Types of Handicapped Children 





Crippled and Cardiac Blind or Partially-Seeing Behavior Problems 
Low Vitality Deaf and Hard-of-Hearing Mentally Retarded 
Epileptic Defective In Speech Glandular Imbalanced 


PROFESSIONAL COURSES IN 
Guidance and Occupational Information for the Handicapped 


Survey and Overview of Special Education 


Special Methods in Diagnosis and Teaching the Different Types of Handicapped 
Children 

the Anatomy, Physiology 
Handicaps 


Basic Sciences Treating 


and Pathology of Physical 

Psychology of Learning Intelligence and Personality Testing 

Psychology of Child Growth Diagnostic and Remedial Reading 
Mental Hygiene 

PROFESSIONAL VISITS AND PLANNED EXPERIENCES THROUGH 

Demonstration Classes for Actual Observation of Special Classes 

Visits to Clinics, Hespitals, Institutions and Social Agencies 


SENIOR COLLEGE AND GRADUATE CREDIT 
REGULAR SUMMER SESSION—JUNE 23 TO AUG. 2 
AD INTERIM SESSION—AUG. 4 TO 15 


300 Other Courses Offered By The University 
During The Summer Session 


For Further Information, Announceme and Catalog 

Write to JOHN J. LEE, GENERAL ADVISER 

FRANK CODY, President W. E. LESSENGER, Dean 
DAVID D. HENRY, Executive Vice-President 


College of Education 
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